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Foundations Of Peace 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO FREEZE THE STATUS QUO 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 


Delwered before the Veterans of Foreign Wars, New York City, August 18, 1958 


I 
Peerine ME first of all to express my deep appreciation 


for the honor you have conferred upon me. The Bernard 

Baruch gold medal is the highest award that the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars bestows. It reflects your judgment that 
the recipient has contributed to peace. I am gratified that this 
organization, which so worthily represents the finest traditions 
of our nation, should deem me worthy of this award. 


II 

It is inevitable that, at an occasion such as this, 1 should 
speak of peace and of the ways in which our efforts to pre- 
serve peace may best be exerted. 

There are, in the world, different schools of thought. Some 
believe that peace is to be found by making concessions which 
will placate those of aggressive mood. Some would engage in 
maneuvers of expediency, which in the past have acquired the 
name of “power politics.” Then there are those who would 
seek to secure peace by promoting the reign of law and justice 
in the world. 

I would like to discuss with you these three alternatives. 


Ill 

History has clearly demonstrated that peace cannot be 
assured by a policy of placating aggressors—of “peace at any 
price.” The fact is that men will not accept peace at any price. 
Human beings are so constituted that many would rather fight 
and die than concede their God-given rights. Our own declara- 
tion of independence included among these “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” and many indeed died in our war 
of revolution to achieve those rights for their fellows and 
their posterity. 


So it has been and always will be. Concessions to despotism - 


lead inevitably to a “point of no return”: a choice between 
intolerable denial of liberty and fighting, even in the face of 
hopelessly adverse odds, to preserve liberty. 


You will recall that during the decade of the 1930's, and 
particularly the latter half of that decade, certain powerful 
countries, under aggressive and expansionist leadership, sought 
to extend their domain in the world. By various devices of 
direct and indirect aggression, they moved against smaller 
and weaker nations. They gave the impression that whoever 
tried to halt them would himself become engaged in war. 

The League of Nations and its non-aggressive members, 
desirous of avoiding war, made concession after concession. 
Finally, when it came to Poland, the non-aggressive powers 
decided to resist. But by that time the aggressive powers were 
so overconfident, so reckless, that they would not stop and 
World War II ensued. 

Curiously enough, it was Stalin who analyzed with the 
greatest penetration the fa'iacy of this policy and most vigor- 
ously denounced it. 

Speaking on March 10, 1939 to the Central Commaittee of 
the Soviet Communist Party, he pointed out that the aggressor 
states “in every way infringe upon the interests of the non- 
aggressive states, primarily England, France, and the U. S. A., 
while the latter draw back and retreat, making concession 
after concession to the aggressors.” 

He said that this could not “be attributed to the weakness 
of the non-aggressive states . .. Combined, the non-aggressive, 
Democratic states, are unquestionably stronger than the Fascist 
states, both economically and in the military sense.” The 
explanation was that “the non-aggressive countries have re- 
jected the policy of collective security, the policy of collective 
resistance to the aggressors.” Their policy, Stalin said, might 
be defined as “Let each country defend itself from the aggres- 
sors as it likes and as best it can. That is not our affair.” And 
Stalin concluded that that policy “means conniving at aggres- 
sion, giving free rein to war, and, consequently, transforming 
the war into a world war.” 

Within six months that forecast unhappily proved true and 
World War II began. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Today, roles are altered. The Soviet Union, in March 1939, 
was fearful of the power of the then aggressors. But now it is 
itself a great military power. The Soviet Government, in 
concert with its alter-ego the International Communist Move- 
ment, seeks to dominate the world. It now denounces the 
policy of collective security. It now wants each of its prospec- 
tive victims to be left to stand alone. 

But it is as certain now, as it was in 1939, that a policy 
of falling back, of making concession after concession, will 
not lead to peace, but to war. 

The United States rejects that policy. 

We are not alone in this rejection. There is a goodly com- 
pany, comprising the great majority of the free nations, which 
also reject the policy of conniving at aggression. Nearly fifty 
nations of the free world are bound together in collective 
security pacts which embody the principle—‘“an attack upon 
one is an attack upon all.” 

There are, I know, some who feel that it is reckless for 
the United States to identify our own peace with the peace 
and security of others. History teaches that not to do so would 
be reckless. It would be to invite a series of aggressions which 
at first might seem tolerable to us, but which would soon 
become intolerable. War would inevitably result. 


IV 


Let us then consider the possibility of achieving peace by 
means of tactics of expediency. We would on this theory seek 
maximum maneuverability by not committing ourselves to 
any principles or to any predetermined positions. 

This was the policy which the Soviet Government followed 
in the latter part of 1939 after it became convinced that the 
“non-aggressive countries” would not adopt a policy of col- 
lective security. Stalin and Hitler made their agreement to 
divide up Eastern Europe. Mr. Molotov announced in October 
1939 that England and France were now to be rega:ded as 
aggressors and enemies of the peace. Together the Soviets 
and the Nazis had attacked Poland, and Mr. Molotov proudly 
announced that “it needed only one swift blow to Poland, first 
by the German Army and then by the Red Army, and nothing 
remained of this ugly offspring of the Versailles Treaty.” 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, first lured into natural assistance 
treaties with the Soviet Union, were absorbed through the 
device of enforced plebiscites. Efforts were made to divide up 
the Eurasian world. These efforts broke down when Hitler and 
Stalin each insisted on the right to dominate the Persian 
Gulf area. Then Hitler's forces invaded Russia, and this chapter 
of power politics came to its end. 

This is the way power politics are apt to end. 

Expediency and opportunism in policy are possible in an 
absolute despotism. There, the people have no voice in the 
formulation of foreign policy. They are the slaves of whatever 
foreign policy the government may from time to time adopt. 

But here the people are the masters and government is the 
servant. 

Thus, apart from any moral considerations, it is quite im- 

ractical for the United States to operate on a “free-wheeling” 
is in the field of foreign affairs. In a democracy like ours 
foreign policy must be understood by thc people and sup- 
ported by the people. We have had during these postwar 
years a foreign policy which has on the whole been successful, 
and which has had bipartisan support, whenever it was a policy 
that was understood and approved by our people. But the 
American people could never understand and put their weight 
behind a foreign policy which was erratic and, indeed, shifty 
in character. They cannot be led in devious and unpredictable 
paths by a government which chooses to operate on the basis 
of day-to-day expediency rather than of principle. 
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There is another fact which also needs to be observed. That 
is the fact that the United States is the strongest of the free 
world nations. Its power is indispensable to free world security. 
But this power will not help to bind the free world together 
unless the policies that govern its use are predictable and 
dependable. There could not be free world unity and harmony 
if the United States reserved to itself the right to shift its 
position under the dictates of passing considerations of ex- 
pediency. Other free world nations must be able to count 
upon our following a known and acceptable course. Otherwise 
the free world will collapse in a state of disunity and we our- 
selves shall end in a position of precarious isolation. 

For America there is no honorable or sate course except to 
adhere to certain basic principles. 


Vv 


Let us therefore turn to consider the third alternative. 

I recall that George Washington in his Farewell Address 
predicted that our nation would “at no distant period be a 
great nation,” and he urged that, as such, we should give to 
mankind the “too novel example of a people always guided by 
an exalted justice and benevolence.” He said, “Religion and 
morality enjoined this conduct; can it be, that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it?” 

It can now be said with confidence that good policy does 
indeed enjoin upon us a conduct of adhering steadfastly to 
principles of justice. 

But what are these principles?—it may be asked. 

There exists fortunately in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions an expression of sound principles designed to save suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge of war. These principles 
might be called the basic law of the world. Upon their ob- 
servance depend peace and order. 

First of all, the Charter binds the members to refrain from 
the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 

The prohibition against the open and direct use of force 
has considerable sanction behind it. There is the weight of 
world opinion. It would clearly condemn the unprovoked use 
of force by one country to conquer another or to destroy its 
independence. 

An indispensable supplement to world opinion is the 
deterrent which flows from the collective will of the free 
nations to resist aggression, and the dedication of great re- 
sources to back up their will. 

It is more difficult to implement effectively the Charter 
provision which prohibits the “threat” of force. 

The Soviet Union, particularly since it has acquired a 
nuclear and prospective ballistic missile capacity, has taken 
to using threats of force in an effort to accomplish its po- 
litical aims. Within the last two years the Government of the 
Soviet Union, speaking officially at a top policy-making 
level, has made many nuclear missile threats. These threats 
were, for the most part, not designed to prevent any alleged 
plan of attack against the Soviet Union, but rather to in- 
timidate other nations so that they would not oppose Soviet 
policies in relation to third countries. 

These threats, while they constitute disturbing symptoms, 
have not visibly promoted Soviet Foreign policies, indeed they 
may have had a contrary effect. In the main, the threatened 
countries have treated their blustering as bluff, particularly 
in view of the capacity and determination of the United States 
not to allow voviet military power to dominate the world. 

This experience confirms that it is essential that our nation 
should both contribute to world opinion against the use or 
threat of force, and also maintain the capacity and the will 
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to retaliate against the Soviet Union should it actually carry 
out its threats and engage in armed aggression. 


VI 


The Charter also prohibits aggression in the broad sense of 
this term. The United Nations General Assembly has fre- 
quently denounced “indirect aggression”. In 1949 it adopted 
a resolution calling upon all nations to refrain from “fomenting 
civil strife”, and again in 1950 it adopted a resolution in which 
it denounced the “fomenting of civil strife in the interest of a 
foreign power” as among “the gravest of all crimes against 
peace and security in the world”. 

The Soviet Union has itself considered that such acts should 
be deemed to constitute indirect aggression. In October 1957 
the Soviet Government submitted a proposed resolution to this 
effect. 

Indirect aggression is nothing new. But the art has been 
greatly perfected in recent years. Through use of inflammatory 
radio broadcasts; through infiltration of weapons, personnel 
and bribe money; through incitement to murder and assassina- 
tion and through threats of personal violence, it becomes pos- 
sible for one nation to destroy the genuine independence of 
another. 

It was in order to help to halt such practices that the United 
States responded to the urgent plea of the freely-elected Gov- 
ernment of Lebanon and send United States forces to Lebanon 
to assist that democratic country to retain its independence. 

The United Kingdom acted similarly in relation to Jordan. 

These acts in the Near East bring to the forefront this 
acute problem of indirect aggression. It has become an issue 
with which the United Nations and its members must deal. 

I recall that President Roosevelt in his so-called “quarantine” 
address of October 1937 pointed out that indirect aggression 
and the fomenting of civil strife were characteristic of that 
period. The League of Nations did little or nothing about it. 

The United States is convinced that if indirect aggression, 
in the form of fomenting civil strife or subverting foreign 
governments, is now tolerated as an instrument of international 

licy, events will indeed follow the tragic pattern which 
led to World War II, and this time with even more disastrous 
consequences. 

We must, of course, recognize that this issue of indirect ag- 
gression is a delicate one. On the one hand it is clear, beyond 
a possibility of a doubt, that nations are free to seek, and to 
get, help as against a genuine external threat. On the other 
hand, we must be careful not to encourage or condone armed 
intervention which of itself may subvert the will of a foreign 
people. We saw that occur when the Soviet Union sent its 
armed divisions into Hungary in order to repress what the 
United Nations found to be a spontaneous uprising of the 
Hungarian people. 

We believe that the task of dealing with indirect aggression 
should so far as possible be assumed by the United Nations 
itself. That will eliminate the hazard thatj individual nations 
might use armed intervention under circumstances that were 
self-serving rather than serving the principles of the Charter. 
But in order that the United Nations should act effectively, 
several things are needed. 

First of all it is necessary that public opinion be more alert 
to the dangers which come from efforts short of actual war 
to destroy the independence and security of another nation. Too 
often it is asssumed that so long as armies do not march openly 
across borders the situation is tolerable. The fact is that if 
indirect aggression were to be admitted as a legitimate means 
of promoting international policy, small nations would be 
doomed and the world become one of constant chaos, if not 
of war. 
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Also, the United Nations should, we think, itself take steps 
which will enable it, on a collective basis, to deal with indirect 
aggression. That is why President Eisenhower proposed that 
the United Nations should always have available, on call, the 
elements of a United Nations Peace Force which could quickly 
respond to the appeal of a nation subjected to civil strife 
which was being fomented from without. 

President Eisenhower also proposed a system which would 
enable the United Nations to monitor, and if need be condemn, 
the transmission by radio from one country to another of pro- 
paganda which seeks to foment civil strife. 

There is still another potential role for the United Nations. 
In the case of the Truman Plan for emergency aid to Greece 
and Turkey, and now again in the case of emergency aid to 
Lebanon, the United States has volunteered that it would with- 
draw its aid whenever the United Nations General Assembly 
found that such aid was unnecessary. 

The United Kingdom has taken a similar position regarding 
its forces in Jordan. 

Thus we subordinate our judgment to the collective judg- 
ment of the world community. This represents a further 
notable effort to implement the principle of peace through 
law. 

VII 

In all of these foreign policy matters the United States 
seeks to develop principles which will ensure peace in the in- 
terest of all concerned. 

It is difficult for many to understand that the United States 
should really be motivated by considerations other than short- 
range expediency. It has been customary, for so many centuries, 
for nations to act merely to promote their own immediate 
self-interest, to hurt their rivals, that it is not readily accepted 
that there can be a new era when nations will be guided by 
principle. 

We seek honestly to follow policies that will sustain the 
basic principles of world law which we believe to be the in- 
dispensable foundation for peace. Thus, we acted in 1956 in 
relation to Suez for precisely the same reasons that led us to 
act as we did in 1958 in relation to Lebanon, namely, the sup- 
port, as we saw it, of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

To paraphrase George Washington's words, our conduct may 
be novel, but sound policy enjoins it. 

Unless the nations of the world will accept and abide by 
certain principles which are written into the Charter as world 
law, then peace is in constant jeopardy. 


vil 


Let me close, however, by recalling that peace is never 
assured merely by negative “do-not” principles. It is not enough 
that force shall not be used or rth sone | or that there shall 
be no aggression, direct or indirect. These denials are an 
essential part of peace. But they are by no means the whole 
of peace. Peace also has a positive aspect. 

Peace must recognize that change is the law of life for 
nations just as it is for individuals. It is impossible to freeze 
the status quo and attempts to do so will also breed war. That 
is why the Charter of the United Nations by its first Article 
says that the settlement of international disputes should be 
brought about in conformity with principles of justice; and 
why Article 14 provides for the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation, regardless of origin, which is likely to impair the 
general welfare of friendly relations among nations. 

We ourselves in this country are blessed because we have 
a society of law and order. That is because our society is a 
continuously evolving society. Our laws and social order are 
constantly being changed in order that they may more faith- 
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fully reflect justice in relation to new conditions. 

So it must be in the world. The society of nations can no 
more be frozen in a stagnant position than can our own 
domestic society. 

We live in a world where change is more rapid and more 
inevitable than ever. 

Within less than twenty years, twenty new nations 
have been born, bringing to many hundreds of millions of 
people new aspirations for a better economic and social life. 

In Western Europe there is the increasing unity represented 
by the Western European Union; by the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity; by the Common Market; and by EURATOM, the 
Agency of six countries to develop atomic energy. 

In the Near East there is a valid movement for increased 
Arab unity. 

Everywhere, underdevelopment clamors for development. 
Change is inherent in the development of “Atoms for Peace”— 
within a generation, atomic power will revolutionize our 
material lives. > aes. 

To the north and south two once forbidden areas, virtually 
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continental in scope, open up for man’s use—the Arctic and 
the Antarctic. 

And on top of all this comes the prospective use by man 
of the heretofore prohibited area of outer space. 

It would indeed be folly to treat the world as static. 

But if change is to be peaceful and not destructive, then 
human conduct, and national conduct, must be based on prin- 
ciples of law and justice. 

If strong nations attempt, by their own means, to make the 
world over in their image; or if they attempt by their own 
force to keep the world from changing, then disaster is 
inevitable. 

Our own nation has long since abandoned the use or threat 
of force for purposes of aggrandizement; and we accept a 
world of diversity. 

Also we are possessed of a dynamic, inventive spirit. We are 
not afraid to continue to be pioneers. 

May it be given us to use these qualities to promote a 
peace that will be just and durable, becav-< it will be based 
on the solid rock of principle. 


e ones @ 
Dangers and Responsibilities 
THE ONLY WAY TO GET RID OF RESPONSIBILITIES IS TO DISCHARGE THEM 
By WALTER S. ROBERTSON, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia, June 2, 1958 


One without feeling hopeful. And perhaps there are 

very good grounds for hope. At least you are going to 
start out knowing more than your predecessors did about 
some very important things. When the generation which 
is now at the controls came of age, the American people 
considered their continent as set almost wholly apart from 
the Old World and from its interminable diplomatic ma- 
neuvers, national jealousies and fratricidal wars. Even Wood- 
row Wilson, whom we recall as a great internationalist, did 
not once refer to foreign affairs in his first inaugural address. 
It required two world wars and a frightful toll in blood and 
in treasure to make your grandfathers and fathers understand 
that the United States had very great responsibilities in the 
world as a whole. It is easy for you to understand this; you 
have grown up with that knowledge. 

The whys and wherefores of responsibilities are difficult 
to define. About all we can say of them is this—responsi- 
bilities seem to be apportioned among men and among 
nations in strict accordance with their ability to bear them. 
You can say that Providence has arranged it so or that it is 
a matter of definition. Our capabilities and our responsi- 
bilities are always in exact balance. It is like double-entry 
bookkeeping: every time you acquire an asset, you acquire 
a matching liability. We may say that all human progress 
is the result of men devoting their capabilities to the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities. 

All the needless strife, bloodshed, and suffering that has 
made human hi to so considerable an extent a thing 
of horror have resulted from men’s failure to do just that 
—from their inability to a and their predilection 
for ignoring, their responsibilities. The willingness to face 
up to responsibility is the test of maturity among men and 
among nations. The United States is facing this test in an 
acute form in the world today. And you on this, your Gradua- 
tion Day, are acquiring as adult Americans, opportunities and 
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responsibilities probably greater than those that have ever 
fallen to the lot of any people in history. Charles Dickens, 
in what is perhaps his most frequently quoted passage, said 
of a period almost 200 years ago, “It was the best of times, it 
was the worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the 
age of foolishness . . ., it was the season of Light, it was the 
season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was the 
winter of despair, we had everything before us, we had 
nothing before us . . .” It was, he concluded, a period very 
like the one in which he was then living 100 years later. 

In the face of Dickens’ assertion that all ages were alike 
in combining the best good and the worst evil, the brightest 
promises and the direst threats, and that each age thinks 
itself unique in such a paradox, one hesitates to claim this 
character especially for one’s own Yet Dickens himself, as 
much as anyone, would surely be overawed by the extremity 
of the alternatives that confront us in the middle of the 
twentieth century. Scientific discovery and invention are 
continually opening up new possibilities and they are doing 
so at a rate of progress that is constantly accelerating. This 
progress is not only rapid; it is gathering speed. Each year 
we see ever greater possibilities more clearly before us. 

On the one hand, we can perceive ahead of us an age of 
plenty in which poverty and disease will finally have been 
conquered: we shall have come to control our environment, 
our horizons shall have been extended deep into the heart 
of matter and far out into space. On the other hand, we can 
perceive as an equally plausible possibility the destruction of 
civilization—conceivably life itselfi—by atomic devastation 
and the poisoning of the atmosphere or, if that is avoided, 
possibly the triumph of a barbarism of the spirit welling up in 
modern totalitarian form that could overwhelm our civiliza- 
tion as Rome was overwhelmed by a more innocent barbarism, 
ushering in a new Dark Ages. 

Whether, as Dickens put it, we are “all going direct to 
Heaven” or are “all going direct the other way” is likely to 
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be decided primarily by the way the United States exercises 
the leadership that has inescapably come to rest upon it. We 
have staunch and powerful partners in the trials we are having 
to meet and shall go on having to meet—the vast majority 
of nations that share our values. Indeed, we have as a potential 
ally the mass of mankind whose hopes and longings depend 
upon us for their fulfillment more than upon anyone else. 

Recent dramatic events in the great ideological struggle 
through which the world is now passing have been centered 
in the Middle East. There is a reason for this and an equally 
cogent reason why, from time to time, the backdrop of world 
drama will shift as International Communism continues to 
probe for weak spots in the Free World’s armor. As the Far 
East is the area of my official responsibilities, it is there that 
I propose to ask your attention while I endeavor to develop 
the theme of America’s responsibilities—responsibilities which 
on this day become your own. 

The Far East is a vast area including Japan, Korea, China, 
the Philippines, Viet-Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Burma, Thailand, 
Indonesia and Malaya. Here live some 900 million people, 
approximately one-third of the world’s population. Eight out 
of eleven of these countries have gained their independence 
since the close of World War II. In what we are wont to call 
the good old days, the speaker very often began his address 
on the Far East by quoting Kipling’s 

East is East, and West is West 

And never the Twain shall meet. 
He thus, at one fell stroke, relieved both himself and his 
audience of a multitude of problems which he thought would 
nevér be posed. These two lines so accurately expressed the 
realities of Kipling’s day that they became a famous epigram. 
But it is the next two succeeding lines which are of burning 
concern to us today. In reading them you experience very 
much the same sensation that you do in looking at the photo- 
graph of an atomic explosion. Let's put the lines together— 

East is East and West is West 

And never the Twain shall meet 

‘Til earth and sky stand presently 

At God's great judgment seat. 

Yes, at long last the poet's prophecy has been fulfilled. East 
and West have met and in the meeting there has mushroomed 
a great cloud of problems which will require the utmost in 
faith, understanding, patience and courage, if in their solution 
the nations of this great area are to survive in freedom. 

Here two great forces are now in collision. One represents 
the resurgence of Asia—the movement of the Asians to throw 
off foreign rule and foreign domination; to catch up with the 
twentieth century; to win recognition and respect for their 
importance; to realize their capabilities; to achieve tolerable 
conditions of life for their oppressed, ill-nourished, illiterate 
fellow beings; and above all, to achieve the right to be them- 
selves and be accountable only to themselves. The other force 
represents aggressive, expansionist, world Communism, the 
object of which is antithetical to the object of the Asian 
resolution. If successful, it would bring the whole vast Asian 
world into the grasp of an alien tyranny. 

The results of this collision will influence the kind of world 
we shall have to live in for as far into the future as we can 
see. Up to now, the Communists, relying at times upon assault 
and at others upon intimidation, have overspread mainland 
China, Tibet, north Korea and north Viet-Nam and have 
established cells of infiltration and subversion in every country 
of the area. They have also had signal reverses. They over- 
reached themselves in Korea and were thrust back at heavy 
costs to the Koreans and to us, but at even heavier costs to 
themselves. Their bids for control of Formosa and of South- 
east Asia have so far been frustrated. 
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Far Eastern policy has long been a subject of controversy in 
the United States. In certain camps it is today. However, I 
believe that the vast majority of our countrymen is now pretty 
generally of one mind in its appraisal of the situation in the 
Far East and its meaning for us. At long last I believe it is 
generally recognized that the Communists are dedicated to the 
proposition that in the long run it must be we or they, the 
Free World or their world. This position was made clear long 
long ago by Lenin. He wrote: “We are living not merely in a 
state but in a system of states and the existence of the Soviet 
Republic side by side with imperialist states for a long time is 
unthinkable. One or the other must triumph in the end. And 
before that end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states will be 
inevitable.” And I believe we also recognize that having been 
frustrated in Europe by the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Communists have been 
giving major attent:on to the Asian world, from Japan west- 
ward all the way to the Near East. The situation in this vast 
area has offered them distinct advantages. What are these 
advantages? Broadly speaking they are twofold. 

On the physical side, there is the Communists’ possession 
of the great base of operations offered by Russia and mainland 
China, to which the rest of Asia is geographically peripheral. 
Just as the position Russia achieved in Manchuria at the end 
of World War II gave the Communists an invaluable base 
for operations against China proper, so the addition of main- 
land China gives them an invaluable base for operations against 
the rest of Asia. It has given them, moreover, an afmy of 
perhaps three million men and exposed the Chinese minorities 
in Southeast Asia to Communist penetration and intimidation. 
These minorities number between 10 and 12 million or more 
and play a key role in the economic life of the countries in 
which they live. 

On the psychological side, Asia has offered the Communists 
the opportunities that an absolutist, ruthless, highly-disci- 
plined, self-sure movement always finds in a situation of 
widespread disorder, of insecurity, doubt, confusion, discontent, 
and suffering. But the greatest psychological advantage the 
Communists have reaped arises from the fact that the Asians 
had traditionally looked upon Western Europe as the out- 
standing obstacle in the way of their revolution. It was 
European domination and European privilege that in the 
eyes of the Asians blocked the avenues of advance to a more 
rewarding and self-respecting future. By contrast, the Com- 
munists were in the eyes of many fellow-revolutionaries and 
allies in the struggle with Western imperialism. In one sense 
it has been asking a great deal of the Asians to expect that 
they would be able, in the short period since World War II, 
to see the West as an ally of their revolution and Communist 
imperialism as the outstanding threat to their new independ- 
ence. Perhaps the remarkable thing is not that many Asians 
have been unable to readjust almost overnight to the radically 
altered circumstances of the present, but that so many have 
done so. 

The Communists, although absolutely fixed in their thinking 
with respect to ultimate objectives, are notorious improvisers 
in strategy and tactics. For this reason a discussion of Com- 
munist blueprints of action is therefore generally fruitless. We 
are justified in surmising, however, that what the Communists 
are now aiming at is to utilize their assets in China to pin 
control of Southeast Asia with its strategic resources and its 


rice surpluses on which Japan depends. They would then 
dominate Japan’s natural trading area and be able to dictate 
the terms on which the Japanese could make a livelihood. 
Completing the consolidation of their control over the whole 
Asian world, with its manpower, resources, and industry, they 
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would be able to turn upon the Middle East and Western 
Europe with greater strength and formidable prestige. This 
latter element—the factor of psychological momentum—is 
one that we should never underestimate. Success—as Hamlet 
said of appetite—grows with what it feeds on, and resistance 
which could stand off ten or twenty or one hundred divisions 
may crumble before a name. 

It is well to recall Lenin’s blueprint for world domination: 

“First we will take Eastern Europe, then the masses of Asia. 
Then we will surround America, the last citadel of capitalism. 
We shall not have to attack. She will fall into our lap like an 
over-ripe fruit.” His blueprint has been followed with clock- 
like precision’ by his disciples. Starting from zero in our 
generation, the International Communists now hold in a grip 
of ruthless power eleven nations of Eastern Europe plus Main- 
land China, Tibet, North Korea, North Viet-Nam, all or a 
substantial part of 15 countries, 900 million people—a cir- 
cumstance recently described by the Secretary of State as “the 
most frightening fact history records.” 

Faced with these ugly facts, we have become increasingly 
aware that Asia must be held against the pressures of all kinds 
the Communists are bringing to bear against it. 

However, it is only the Asians who can hold Asia. That 
statement does not lose force if we go on to recognize, as we 
have recognized, that the Asians need our help. This help we 
have been giving and are continuing to give to those who are 
seeking to preserve their national independence. First, we have 
been helping with the military defense of Asia. Our major 
assistance has gone to those countries under the most pressing 
threat. We have contributed substantially to building up 
effective military forces in the Republic of Korea, Taiwan, 
and the Republic of Viet-Nam. In our view, those forces serve 
to defend not only those three areas but the whole of free 
Asia. The presence of competent military forces anywhere on 
our side of the so-called Bamboo Curtain in the Far East must 
make the Communists that much more reluctant to attack 
overtly anywhere else. The military forces of the Republic of 
Korea, the Republic of China, and the Republic of Viet-Nam 
are defending the countries of Southeast Asia, as well as their 
own countries, simply by maintaining their present impressive 
capabilities—even if they never budge from their present 
positions or fire a shot. The long-range American striking 
forces called for by our present strategy of defense are also 
calculated to deter aggression by the mere fact of their exist- 
ence. 

Now it is essential of course for the Asians t» have some- 
thing to fight with, but it is even more important for them 
to have something to fight for—or rather for them to realize 
how much they ave to fight for, including the chance to 
achieve something better. However, it is much easier for us 
to provide weapons, however costly the operation may be, than 
to provide conviction and faith. You may ask whether the 
Asians do not recognize that any people menaced by Com- 
munism have everything to fight for, above all for their inde- 
pendence. My answer would be that the Asians are passionately 
attached to their independence. I would further submit that 
the vast majority of Asians are profoundly opposed to what 
Communism consists of. I would also point out that while a 
growing knowledge of realities in the Communist world 
has gone a long way in disabusing the Asians—as it has the 
rest of the world—of illusions about Communism there are 
still many Asians who do not know what Communism is and 
who accept its pretensions uncritically, deriving no small 
satisfaction from the discomfiture the Communists apparently 
cause the West. For those Asians who have had experience of 
Western overlords and of feudal overlords of their own but 
who have seen nothing of Communist tyranny, it is not un- 
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natural to think of Communism in terms of economic and 
social radicalism—which is appealing to them—rather than 
in terms of Soviet Russian and Communist-Chinese reactionary 
imperialism. At the same time, most of the population of 
Asia is living in circumstances that even by Asia’s own pathetic 
standards are desperate. 

This means that the Asian revolution, in so far as it is a 
nationalist revolution, is today living on borrowed time. An 
improvement has got to be shown in the conditions in which 
the vast majority of Asians live. Such an improvement cannot 
be taken for granted. Human beings cannot be expected to 
submit to starvation because they are told that Communism 
would be worse. 

What the United States is trying to do in the economic 
field is to extend aid and technical assistance where it will 
count for the most, where the economic and social structures 
of the new Asian nations are weakest. We cannot give aid of 
a magnitude that would industrialize Asia in a matter of years 
or cause dramatic changes in the standards of living of 700 
million people. But we can help bring about specific improve- 
ments—say in transportation systems, in small industries, in 
public administration, in agricultural methods, in the diversi- 
fication of production—we can help to create a constructive 
atmosphere, an atmosphere of hope, a climate of confidence 
in Free Asia’s present nationalist, moderate leadership. 
Further, we can take the lead in reducing those arbitrary 
barriers to the wider development of Asia’s resources and the 
world’s resources—high tariffs, quota systems, and the like— 
by which a nation seeks to live in a world apart when the 
survival of all depends on common effort. 

Any illusions we may have that the Communists would 
genuinely like to re-establish peace and relieve sources of 
friction on any terms other than the progressive destruction 
of our world should be dispelled by a knowledge of the vilifica- 
tion and abuse that the Communists are constantly pouring 
upon us. 

It is important for us to keep constantly in mind the fact 
that the Asians are continuously exposed to this unceasing 
barrage of anti-American propaganda. The objective, of 
course, is to picture the United States as the arch enemy of 
everything the Asians are struggling for. Actually, the United 
States emerges from Communist propaganda as having all 
the essential features of the International Communists. The 
chief effect is probably not so much to win friends for Com- 
munism as to strengthen the view of some Asians that the 
two sides in the cold war are equally overbearing and equally 
wrong and that therefore they, themselves can stand aside 
from the conflict. This is a comforting notion, bringing release 
from all responsibility. 

I always have two reactions to neutralist views. First, 
I wonder how we can make clear the origins of the cold 
war and the reasons for our mutual Security Programs, often 
miscalled Foreign Aid. It is so clear to us that the United 
States has come into conflict with the Soviet Union and Red 
China not because we have any desire to extend our influence 
beyond our borders, not because we have been immediately 
and directly threatened by Communist imperialism, but be- 
cause we have responded to requests for assistance from those 
nations, which neighboring on the Communist world, have 
been immediately threatened. It is hard to see how the facts 
could be made plainer. My second feeling is one of curiosity 
as to whether the neutralists ever stop to wonder what would 
happen to them if we followed their example and also stood 
back from the conflict between Communist imperialism and 
the rest of the Free World and allowed nature to take its 
course. 

However, we must not be too discouraged by neutralist 
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sentiment in Asia. We must remember what our objective is. 
It is not to achieve popularity or win admirers. Our purpose 
is to see that the independence of the Asian nations is pre- 
served and that they are able to stand on their own feet. 
Moreover, it would not be very becoming to us to be too 
shocked by the phenomenon of neutralism. We must remem- 
ber that for the first century and a half after our own achieve- 
ment of independence, our foreign policy was devoted to 
keeping out of the affairs of the Old World and keeping the 
Old World out of the affairs of the New. 

Fortunately for us, during our first century, we were geo- 
graphically remote from the theaters of major conflict—unlike 
the Asians today—and mercifully were threatened with no such 
world-wide conspiracy as the Communist International. And 
further, the security of the Western Hemisphere had an 
effective defender in the form of the British Navy. Neverthe- 
less, we were too long in discovering that in the twentieth 
century no nation is geographically remote. We learned in 
1917 and again in 1941 that for nations today, the cost of 
escaping involvement in a world at peace is apt to be involve- 
ment in a world at war from which they cannot escape. 

It is to avoid a repetition of two world wars that we are 
now striving to help develop in the Free World, East and 
West, a strength sufficient to stay the aggressor’s hand. It is 
to avoid having once again to fight to the death for our 
survival in circumstances of the aggressor’s choosing—in a 
war that this time we could not see the end of. It is our 
responsibility to contribute all we can to the creation of that 
strength because without us it cannot be created. It remains 
our responsibility no matter what anyone says about us— 
enemy, friend or neutralist. And we may be sure that the 
more we succeed in acquitting ourselves of this responsibility, 
the more vituperations we shall have from our enemies—who 
will see their opportunities fading—the more frankly our 
friends will speak their minds, and the sharper the criticism 
will be from some of the neutralists. That will all be evidence 
that we are achieving our ends. 

We are fond of saying in speeches that we must help in 
the defense of freedom everywhere because it is in our self- 
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interest to do so, because, so long as freedom is in danger 
anywhere, our own is not safe. That is quite true. I find it 
tiresome, however, and unworthy of us to invoke exclusively 
our own self-interest. Our responsibilities are not primarily 
to ourselves but to the past and to the future. Our freedom 
was brought not at Yorktown and Midway alone but on a 
thousand battlefields from Thermopylae to the Marne and the 
skies of Britain. Our material possessions go back to Archi- 
medes, the Arab algebraists and Galileo. Much of the inspira- 
tion of our art and our religion is to be found among the 
ancient peoples of the East. 

As we look about us at our heritage of incredible blessings, 
spiritual and material, and at the magnificent continent we 
inhabit, we must continually remind ourselves how much 
we owe not only to our own efforts but to our forefathers, to 
other peoples and to Providence. This is a debt we can repay 
only to the fellow-inhabitants of our world and to the future. 
For my own part, I feel that nowhere more than in Asia, where 
so many are struggling against such heavy odds for one- 
hundreth part of the rewards we take for granted, will as- 
sistance from us be productive of important returns for all 
mankind. All nations have immense responsibilities today. As 
the structure of civilization grows more complicated and 
integrated and more charged with explosives, its tolerance of 
mistakes grows less and less. A reckless policy by a single 
nation—even a small one—can do far more damage today than 
it would have done fifty years ago. The latitude we can allow 
ourselves is particularly limited because we carry so much 
weight. Our responsibilities are greater than anyone's because 
of our greater strength and resources. Other nations when 
hard-pressed and in desperate need of support can look be- 
hind them and find us there. And the post-war years have 
shown that other peoples in their extremity do not look to us 
in vain. But behind us there is no one. It all stops with us. 
If we fail, there will be no one to fill the breach. That suggests 
the nature of our responsibilities and the dangers they entail. 

And with one further word on the general subject of 
responsibilities I shall end: the only way to get rid of re- 
sponsibilities is to discharge them. 


How To Best Communist Challenge 


ANALYSES OF COMMUNIST PROBLEM 
By MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK, First Lady of the Republic of China 
Delivered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., July 17, 1958 


and to me who first came to school in this country as a 

smal! child, returning to these shores is always aa event 
that I look forward to with pleasure and anticipation, though 
oftentimes the trips were for reasons of seeking medical at- 
tention and advice. 

The National Press Club in the past through your Presidents, 
extended invitations to me and as I was then unable to accept 
them, it is with profound satisfaction that I can come and 
meet you all today. 

Another reason why it gives me pleasure to be here is that 
heretofore my relationship with the ladies and gentlemen of 
the press has always been at the end where I was being inter- 
viewed—as it were, at the receiving end. But now I shall take 
pleasure in reversing our roles for a change since it is my in- 
tention to ask the question for you all to ponder over, and give 
me an answer at the usual question time. The question I have 
in mind is rather long and involved, and while it has not the 


:. IS almost four years since last I visited the United States 


virtues of brevity and concision, I hope that you will find it 
worthwhile exploring. 

I feel that I am one amongst the many particularly qualified 
to ask it because you are, so to speak, at the nerve center of the 
Free World where reports of facts and events of domestic 
and international significance incessantly keep pouring in. 
Washington is the hub of the Free World where decisions of 
momentous import are made whereas being several thousand 
miles distant, in Taiwan, I, like many others, have not been 
continually flooded with the interminable cascade of papers, 
fool-scaps and ticker-tapes. With this definite if dubious ad- 
vantage, I have been able consistently to study one problem in 
greater detail—the Communist problem—with its enormous 
ramifications. The Cominform through its worldwide apparat, 
members and propaganda set-ups while artfully relegating 
public awareness aa the danger of Communism into the back- 
ground has vigilantly advanced its cause wherever and when- 
ever it could. 
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The Kremlin Makes Use of Arab Nationalism 


Let me expatiate a little more. A year-and-a-half ago Mr. 
Khrushchev made three prognostications. First, the catastrophic 
defeat of the West in the Middle East. The denouement fol- 
lowing this prediction resulted in a renewed tense predicament 
in the Middle East culminating in the present consternating 
situation. Although Lebanon now is far from being lost to the 
anti-Communist world, Nasserism has already begun placing 
itself astride the land-borne oil supplies for Europe, and Iraq, as 
we have just seen, has become the next victim of international 
Communism. The fate of Jordan and that of the other Middle 
East countries are indeed in dire peril, for what happened in 
Iraq cannot but whet the appetite of the voracious Russian 
Bear. Should all these countries go Communist than one could 
well imagine how untenable Israel's position would be. 

The Russians by making use of Arab nationalism and whip- 
ping it up to a blind excitement have made many countries 
in the Middle East serve Communist purpose. Those Arab 
leaders who are deliberately playing with Russia must surely 
be aware of Russia's sinister aim. Either they serve willingly 
their Russian masters as “gauleiters” in their assigned areas 
or they feel that in time they can always out-smart the Kremlin 
after they have made full use of the Russians. But can they? 

The geographic position of Russia vis-a-vis the Middle East 
plus crafty Russian imperialistic designs make such a line of 
reasoning fatuous for the Kremlin leaders are past masters in 
deceit. Some of you doubtless have noted that the Communists 
employ the Islamic institutions in the Caucasus, Central Asia 
and Western China as cultural show places to. visiting delega- 
tions from the Moslem world. The visiting Moslem religious 
and political leaders have been shown ostensibly prosperous 
and active Islamic institutions of worship and learning. The 
“cultural exchange” program has been particularly effective in 
making neutralist Moslem leaders counteract Free World 
amity for Islam. Many of the Islamic leaders have taken at 
face value the Soviet and Red China assurances that freedom 
of religion prevails in the Communist world, and they in turn 
have passed on this misinformation to their own people. The 
President of the United Arab Republic was amongst those 
given the red carpet treatment. Yet hardly had he left his hosts 
when Radio Moscow began to unleash a vitriolic attack on the 
Moslem religion. A Soviet professor with the name of L. I. 
Klinovich also called for an intensification of Communism’s 
forty year war on Islam and inveighing against many of the 
sacred tenets of Moslem faith. In collating these events, the 
volte-face is so glaring that it seems unbelievable, but if we 
would only recall how the Communists in the past have prac- 
ticed blatant duplicity, we would understand why this para- 
dox passes muster. It was said of Hitler: “It would not be far 
wrong to say that one of the major ingredients of Hitler's 
astonishing success was the refusal of the then ordinary folk— 
and of the ordinary sort of people who normally come to power 
under the parliamentary regime of the West, to believe that he 
was not as wicked as he said he was.” With the change in name 
this quotation is equally applicable to the men in the Kremlin. 

The second prognostication Mr. Khrushchev made was the 
dissolution of the Atlantic Alliance. The developments in 
France in recent weeks showed the alternate use of Communist 
cajolery and resistance to the constituted authority. The French 
Communists owe their power to a solid block of 142 votes in 
the French Chamber of Deputies poised to throw their weight 
whichever way the Kremlin dictates. And their pi psa 
preponderance was really bought about by five years of occupa- 
tion of France by Hitler’s Wehrmacht that induced a political 
climate not conducive to a stabilized national government in 
France. It cannot be ruled out that in order to immobilize the 
Atlantic Alliance the Russians may try to tantalize some 
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NATO members with promises of restraining and refraining 
from interference with their internal affairs as a guid pro quo. 

The third prediction dealt with the launching of the Sputnik 
into space. 

These predictions passed quite unnoticed at the time, but in 
retrospect, they became alarmingly accurate. To Mr. Khrush- 
chev should be ascribed the uncanny powers of a seer for his 
first two predictions, were it not for the fact that their very 
accuracy show that they were planned beforehand in minutiae 
by Moscow. 


Peace Offer Has Flavor of Mockery, Threat 


The Soviet propaganda for peace today has a flavor of mock- 
ery and threat. Following the launching of the Sputniks, the 
spontaneous outburst of urgency if not bewilderment and alarm 
on the part of the American people bespeaks Russia's implied 
smugness that the anti-Communist world had been mesmerized 
by Russian lullabies at a time when it had a superiority of 
power and had lost the opening gambit to use it to good pur- 


In this post-Sputnik era, since formerly the initial advantage 
was not utilized, Russian logic concludes that the United States 
policy should be more malleable. The fear psychosis that the 
Russians today wish to impress upon us is the danger of total 
annihilation in a hot war. 

In reality, the danger today is not a hot war; the danger is 
the outcome of the soft tactic which the Russians have used 
so far with such skill. Like able poker players the K ~emlin has 
consistently played on our timidity and diffidence. They bluster 
time and time again to support their bluffs. In concert with this 
psychological offensive to impress us, Soviet Russia has made 
great inroads in winning over the so-called neutralists and 
smaller countries of the world by dangling before them eco- 
nomic gratuities and by buying some of their agricultural 
surpluses. This policy is in line with Mr. Khrushchev’s tactic 
of declaring war with trade upon the non-Communist and 
neutralist countries. President Eisenhower has alerted us to 
the danger when he said on May sixth that since 1953 the 
Communist nations have signed almost one hundred new 
trade agreements with less developed countries and have 
loaned to them two billion dollars at attractively low interest 
rates. It goes without saying that this economic offensive 
has won enormous goodwill and popularity for Russia. 

The recurrent Communist offensive camouflaged behind dis- 
armament negotiations ably seconded by the friendly neutrals 
and Russian satellites is an often used bald trick. The barrage 
of Russian proposals for cessation of nuclear tests “about free 
zones and mutual troop withdrawals” from Europe are made 
with the intention of absorbing and engaging the best brains 
of the anti-Communist world to the futile tasks of patching 
up the NATO Alliance and on how to accommodate the Rus- 
sians. In meeting Russian proposals the Free World is making 
two assumptions: first, the assumption that neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union will ever start a war. Second, and 
even more important is the assumption that Russia is actively 
fostering and earnestly offering peace. The parent and explicit 
implication is that since Russia is offering peace and if it is 
not accepted we bring on to our heads their wrath in catas- 
trophic proportion. This clever insinuation is all the more 
effective since this conclusion is derived through the power 
of autosuggestion. 

It has been said that the threat of the hydrogen and atomic 
bombs is so decisive that their use would mean total destruction 
of civilization and mankind. The reason for this thinking pre- 
sumes that first of all the aggressor in launching the first blow 
has also launched the final blow in the sense that it has to be 
a knock-out blow. But this reasoning precludes the use of a 
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retaliatory force of even a modest size, for the existence of such 
a force could mean the total destruction of the aggressor coun- 
try. In other words, it is easier to destroy a nation than to des- 
troy a nation’s power to retaliate. 

We furthermore know for a fact that the destructive power 
of the hydrogen bomb does not increase in the same ratio as the 
TNT equivalent, for the hydrogen bomb becomes less lethal 
with increasing distance from the explosive center. It has been 
estimated that about fifty megatonnage hydrogen bombs ex- 
ploded at certain altitudes above great cities will pretty much 
effectively end the national existence of even a country as large 
as the Soviet Union. According to available reports one atom 
bomb of twenty kilo-tons has a radius of destruction of one- 
and-a-half miles. One hydrogen bomb of twenty megatons has 
a destructive power equivalent to twenty million tons of TNT 
and covers an area of forty-eight square miles with a radio- 
active fallout covering more than ten thousand square miles. 
This calculation is based on one of the official statements that 
the Hydrogen Bomb has the TNT equivalent of several tens 
of million tons. Assuredly this destructive potentiality is rele- 
vant to the United States; it is equally relevant te Russia. But 
in the case of Russia should her leaders run amuck and decide 
to try a Pearl Harbor it is all the more penalizing; because in- 
dustries in the Soviet Union are concentrated in a few regions 
such as the Moscow area, certain southern parts of the Urals, 
the Donets Basin, the Trans-Baikal region and the Central 
Asiatic Plateau. 

But characteristically enough the Russian Communists are 
using their very weakness as if it were strength by telling the 
countries in the Middle East and Southeast Asia that World 
War III is inevitable and that the only way for these countries 
to escape destruction is to detach themselves from the Western 
Bloc of nations. The Russians, too, fail to point out that in 
case of a retaliatory attack on them, Russia lacks wide dis- 
semination of knowledge of machinery and technology which 
are today the most valuable resources of a nation, and that 
retaliatory action means that with the destruction of the in- 
dustrial cities, power will fall to the Kremlin’s arch-enemy— 
the Russian peasant. 


Reds Not Fettered with Same Fears of War 

For these very real reasons it would be just as unthinkable 
for Russia to wage total nuclear and hydrogen war as it would 
be for the United States, with the difference that Russia is 
not fettered with the same fears and concern. 

Soviet Russia by the very nature of her approach and think- 
ing is free from any manner of let and hindrance whereas the 
United States correlates her action with the ever-present pen- 
ultimate concern of being subjected to a nuclear and hydrogen 
war. In other words, Soviet Russia has obtained a wide new 
freedom of non-nuclear advantage and aggrandizement by her 
possession of nuclear striking power whereas the Free World 
feels bound because of the calamity nuclear and hydrogen war 
may bring. This is synonymous with playing Russian roulette 
with a thug who insists that the rule of the game entitles him 
always to spin the chambers of the revolver while holding ir at 
the head of the gullible and unhappy yet willing victim who 
wants to please even though it has dawned on him that it 
bodes him ill. 

The Communist strategy of imperialism since 1953 varies 
with its technique of political warfare and graduated violence. 
It is so coordinated as to form a nexus which runs through the 
whole scale from peace offensives, loans, material and technical 
aids, cultural exchanges and red carpet treatments calculated to 
feed the vanity of the recipients. It also prescribes a modus 
operandi of lingering death for the opponent over a period of 
time through feints and psychological maneuvers and divers 
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forms of violence, whispering campaigns and character 
assassinations. 

Here I would like to quote BBC’s diplomatic correspondent 
writing in the Listener in 1957: “The foreign policy of the 
Soviet leaders conforms to a pattern that has remained un- 
changed since the time of Peter the Great and the definition of 
it that Lord Palmerston supplied about one hundred years ago 
remains perfectly valid. ‘The Russian Government,’ he said, 
‘while perpetually declaring that they want no increase in 
territory added large areas to the empire of the Czars every 
year.’ The foreign policy of the Soviet Government has much 
more in common with the old Russian imperialism than with 
the revolutionary precepts of Karl Marx.” Stalin in the first 
flush of victory after the defeat of Japan in 1945 triumphantly 
recalled that Russia had waited forty years to avenge the 
defeat of the Czar in 1904. His words gave the lie to almost 
every utterance the Communist leaders in the intervening years 
have said about imperialist wars. 


Recognition Brought No “Marginal Benefit” 


What logic prompts those who say that recognition of the 
Chinese Communist Regime will bring “marginal benefits” or 
that the “reason for having diplomatic relations is not to 
confer a compliment but to secure a convenience,” I.can never 
understand. Let me take these assertions in their order. Ever 
since British recognition of the Chinese Communist Regime, 
British investments to the tune of nearly two billion dollars 
have either been taken over by devious means or they have 
been expropriated outright. The devious method resorted to is 
to extract further money in the form of exorbitantly high 
taxes so that the British firms anxious to keep their assets 
and properties constantly remit money to the China mainland. 
This in turn means foreign exchange to the Communist 
coffers. Has such paying through the nose brought “marginal 
benefit” to the blackmailed? As to “convenience” I very much 
fear that it is a one-way traffic—“convenience” for the Com- 
munists. Granting that the proven code of international be- 
havior was thrown overboard for the sake of “convenience” in 
this nuclear age, wisdom still points to standards of morality 
if we are to survive. As Mr. Dulles pointed out in his speech 
in San Francisco last year: “We know that the materialistic 
rule of international Communism will never permanently serve 
the aspirations with which human beings are endowed by their 
Creator.” This conviction is refreshingly sane in the per- 
spective balance in contrast to Russian bombast. 


Communists Expand in Face of “Containment” 


In 1946 the Communists were contained from Norway to 
Japan and the Free World felt safe and satisfied with “con- 
tainment.” Actually this outcry for containment was put in 
slogan form for the Free World “to buy” in order to forestall 
the possibility of any retardation to Soviet plans. It was with 
this overcast in the adequacy in “containment” that Mainland 
China was lost. By flanking movements Mainland China be- 
came the immolation to the intrigues of the Russian con- 
querors. It was in the same belief of the adequacy of “con- 
tainment” that the Korean War became a stalemate; the only 
modern war that was fought to a draw. From 1945 to 1950 the 
Communist octopus literally grasped with its tentacles some 
fifty square miles an hour in Eastern Europe, on China main- 
land, North Korea and Northern Indo-China. Here I quote Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover: “Within four decades Communism, as a state 
power, has spread through roughly 40% of the world’s popula- 
tion and 25% of the earth’s surface.” By consistently promot- 
ing fear diversions—a technique which Hitler used with con- 
summate skill during the pre-Munich era, the Kremlin has 
alternated threats with mellifluous words of invitation to 
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negotiate, calculated to bring about a flaccid and atonic state of 
affairs in Free World firmness and unity. 

Marxian-Leninism of world conquest euphemistically called 
“world revolution” is no longer the preserve of the scholar, the 
“dedicated” and the “privileged” to read and translate into 
action. Nor are Communist techniques of operation so un- 
fathomable that we cannot recognize them; nor is Communist 
intention so opaque that we cannot understand when Mr. 
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Khrushchev says, “We will bury you.” 

What I have said here is but a recapitulation of facts and 
events open to the public. They are simple deductions which 
you, guardians of public opinion, in the course of your work 
have, I am sure, come across innumerable times. My question 
today, gentlemen of the press, is how to best the continuing 
challenge of the Communists? My question today is still: 
How? 


The Need For A Global Foreign Policy 


SOME PRINCIPLES TO GUIDE US 
By HOWARD BEALE, Q. C., Australian Ambassador to the United States 


Delivered at a Luncheon of the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, August 29, 1958 


speak to the Commonwealth Club of California, so well 

known for its large membership of people with a 
genuine and sophisticated interest in great public and inter- 
national questions. The true working of democracy depends 
in the last resort upon its citizens being well-informed, and 
I congratulate the Commonwealth Club on the valuable 
contribution which it has made over the years towards the 
creation of enlightened public opinion in this, the greatest 
democracy in the world. 

So far as public utterances are concerned a diplomat is like 
a statesman: he leads an anxious life poised between the 
cliche and the indiscretion! He can safeguard himself by 
talking platitudes—and bore his audience; or he can try 
to say something constructive and useful—and then perhaps 
find to his horror that he has dropped a large political or 
diplomatic brick! 

I was conscious of these difficulties when I came to choose 
the subject of today’s talk—nevertheless you being who and 
what you are I decided to talk about global foreign policy, 
which is neither the easiest nor the safest subject to have 
chosen. I hasten to explain, however, that I shall not be 
suggesting that your country, Or my own, has no global 
foreign policy, or that our policies are no good: my purpose 
will be to put our problems in perspective, and then suggest 
some of the things we must be doing to meet them. 

We of the free world, that is, America, Great Britain and 
the British Commonwealth, and the many other nations who 
share our aims, are deeply engaged in a momentous and long 
drawn out struggle to prevent international militaristic 
Communism from dominating the world and overwhelming 
us 


L IS a pleasure and a great compliment -o be asked to 


It would be silly to pretend that things are in as good a 
shape as we would wish them to be. Some of us fought the 
last war, in which we made gigantic and heart-tearing sacri- 
fices, to save human freedom, but something has gone wrong. 
Even before the war was over, it had become obvious to 
many that a new enemy was threatening this freedom, 
namely, Russian Communism. More or less impotent, we 
have watched while many states in Europe with ancient 
traditions have one by one disappeared behind the Ircn 
Curtain: Poland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and while millions of human beings 
live in slave camps in denial of the dignity of man, with 
despair and spiritual darkness as their lot. In the uprising 
two years ago in Hungary, we watched, again impotent, 
while the Communists engaged in the most frightful slaugh- 
ter to sustain their regime. Still more recently, we saw the 


same brutal cynicism displayed in the murder of Nagy. 

All this is such a negation of humanity, such a ruthless 
indifference to ordinary normal rules of civilised conduct 
that the heart has shrunk at the thought of it. Sometimes 
one felt as Sir Edward Grey did when he used those poignant 
words at the outbreak of World War I: “The lamps are 
going out all over Europe; we shall not see them lighted 
again in our lifetime”. 

But they have not gone out, thanks to statesmanship and 
generosity in this country, combined with the resolution and 
sacrifice of Great Britain, France, West Germany, Italy, and 
other free nations. Our unity of purpose, the Marshall Plan, 
Nato, and other great measures, have prevented the eclipse 
of Europe and another Dark Age. 

This has been achieved in the face of a completely single- 
minded determination on the part of the Soviet to conquer 
Europe and in spite of certain great advantages which they 
have over us. They have no regard whatever for truth; they 
have a controlled Press, both as to what goes into the country 
and what is allowed to come out; and they do not need to 
consult anybody, as we must do. Then there is the technique 
used by Humpty Dumpty in “Through the Looking Glass”: 
“When I use a word”, said Humpty Dumpty, “it means just 
what I choose it to mean”. They use words in quite different 
senses from us: for instance, they talk about “democracy” 
and “socialism” when they really mean “despotism” and 
“communism”-—all of which deceives many well-meaning but 
gullible people. But perhaps their most important advantage 
is that by rattling their nuclear sabres they exploit the genu- 
ine and honorable fears of many of our peopie, and frighten 
some of them into believing we should give way rather than 
risk an atomic war. 

Nevertheless, in Western Europe, the Communists are held 
in a sort of balance or stalemate—a situation, as Churchill 
has said, “where safety will be the sturdy child of terror, 
and survival the twin brother of annihilation”. This is not 
the best sort of peace, maybe, but while we have it, and 
remain strong ourselves as free peoples, the Communists’ 
monstrous system will be heaving under its own internal 
stresses, as the Hungarian revolr showed clearly enough. I 
believe there is hope in this for freedom someday; the 
human spirit cannot be held in chains forever. This may 
be why the Russians want a summit conference. 

In the meantime, we are facing difficulties and dangers 
in the Middle East. Some of what has happened there could 
certainly have been avoided had it not been for mistakes 
On our part over the years, some arises from the aspirations 
of Arab nationalism, and some, of course, is due to the 
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Communists who are fishing in troubled waters as usual, 
hoping to gain the real benefit in the long run 

While I am sure the American and British actions in 
going into Lebanon and Jordan were lawful, wise, and in- 
escapable, everybody realises that this is not a solution in 
itself. That will only come when we have secured peace and 
order by reconciling the legitimate aspirations of the Arabs 
with the rights of other nations in the area and of those 
powers whose economic survival depends upon the supply 
of its products. 

The United Nations has now passed a resolution which, 
because of the unanimity of its acceptance may cause many 
people to believe that the problem has been solved. But 
although the immediate crisis may have been overcome the 
basic problems of the Middle East remain. Deeds are needed 
as well as words. How often in the past has it been shown 
that resolutions do not themselves solve international prob- 
lems; delegates go home in a state of euphoria, exhaustion, 
or cynicism, as the case may be, but the problem is still there. 
We of the free world must be vigilant to see that it does 
not happen this time. 

And now may I invite you to turn to the Far East and 
take a hard look at what is going on there, because what 
happens there might well determine our fate and that of 
the free world irrespective of what happens in the other 
areas I have just been speaking about. 

As an Australian, I look at the Far East with especial 
interest because your Far East is our Near North. In this 
great area, you have mainland China comprising five or six 
hundred million people in the control of a Communist 
Government, no less intelligent and determined than the 
Russians. Although they started later than the Russian 


Communists, they are making great progress; some day, 
with their manpower and resources, they will be a great 


industrial and economic force in the world. You will have 
noticed recently that they are now on the road to nuclear 
power. Moreover, they possess an Oriental philosophy which 
does not count cost; the other day one of their leaders said 
in effect that, if China could win a nuclear war, a hundred 
million Chinese lives might not be too high a price to pay. 
True, they are no satellite of Russia, and they have immense 
internal problems of their own, but that they are a power 
to be reckoned with there is no doubt. 

India close at hand, a nation of about four hundred 
million people, increasing rapidly every year, is striving to 
raise living standards and surmount the difficult economic 
problems which beset her. In this she is handicapped by 
constant propaganda and subversion by the Communists 
who, as ever, hope to strengthen their own position by 
creating discontent and disorder. India deserves, and indeed 
has had, our sympathy and assistance. 

In nearby Indonesia, with eighty or ninety million people, 
also increasing rapidly each year, economic and social con- 
ditions are very difficult, as their ex-Vice President Mr. Hatta 
has just warned. Here, too, the Government is under very 
strong Communist pressures from within and without, and 
no one can be sure what the future holds. 

Round about these large countries are smaller ones such 
as Burma, Cambodia, Korea, Laos, Malaya, Thailand, and 
Viet-Nam, not committed to Communism, many of them 
working under economic difficulties, and all of them sub- 
jected to strong Communist subversion and propaganda. 

The great problem is what can be done to assist these 
countries and prevent them from succumbing one by one to 
Communism. If they do succumb, the position of other coua- 
tries in the area, at present more stable and secure, will be 
perilous. We are very conscious of this problem in Australia, 
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as you should be here; you do not wish to be confronted 
across the Pacific with a Communist Far East, any more than 
we want to find ourselves left marooned in an enveloping 
Communist sea. 

The picture I have been trying to give you of the world 
about us, or some of it, has some dark corners. The question 
is: in this sort of situation, what are we of the free world 
doing about it, and what do we propose to do? I have no cut 
and dried solutions to give you: it is all too complex and fluid 
and changing for that. But here I think are some principles 
by which we can be guided. 

First of all, we must remember that we too have a faith. 
Much of the Communists’ success has been due to the fervent, 
almost religious, feeling which they have been able to inspire 
in their adherents. Yet have we not far more cause to be 
fervent, devoted, single-minded, and self-sacrificing than they? 
We worship no juggernaut state: the things we stand for are 
human freedom and dignity, for justice and fair-play, and for 
the very preservation of the human spirit itself which cannot 
long survive without them. Is it not crystal-clear that the 
worst that could happen to us is that this precious flickering 
lamp should go out? If so, is not any sacrifice worthwhile to 
keep it burning? 

These conceptions of human justice and liberty are very 
old. It was they that burst through the Dark Ages and let 
the light in; they have inspired countless martyrs at the stake; 
they brought about the signing of Magna Carta at Runnymede; 
they supported John Hampden as his life's blood ran out at 
Edgehill; they are written into your own Declaration of 
Independence, and they brought you and us through two 
great World Wars. There is a certain Anglo-Saxon ring about 
them, 

“We must be free who speak the langus* Shakespeare 

spoke, and hold the faith that Milton held”, 
but they are also shared by most of us in the free world: 
they were with Garibaldi and the Thousand, and with the 
Third Estate on the tennis court at Versailles. 

And remember, because the Communists are always jibing 
at our so-called materialism, that the things I am talking about 
have nothing to do with material comfort and prosperity, with 
large houses and washing machines and television sets, with 
two-car garages, and cars too wide to be put into two-car 
garages! Freedom, human dignity, and equal justice under law 
are the essential things, the precious product, the distillation 
of our Western Christian civilisation—the things without 
which life for us is literally not worth living. Doesn't all this 
make a faith to live by, and, if necessary, to die for? 

Secondly, we must stick together. If I were asked what 
should be the number one cardinal principle of American 
foreign policy or Australian foreign policy, 1 would say that 
America and Great Britain and the British Commonwealth 
must stand together on all great issues. Powerful as she is, 
America cannot do without friends. Britain and the Common- 
wealth, of which Australia is a not unimportant member, 
consists of ten free nations, covering twelve million square 
miles of the earth, and comprising 650 million people. We 
are voluntarily linked, some of course closer than others, by 
mutual respect and goodwill and by great common traditions 
of language, equality under the law, and free parliamentary 
government. This is the League of Nations which really 
works. Standing together with you, we make the most power- 
ful influence for peace in the world. 

This means, of course, that one must sometimes defer to 
the point of view of the other, because all wisdom does not 
pre in the one place. National pride and prejudice must 
not permit us to forget this. It ought to be easier for us to 
co-operate than some—because you too have inherited most 
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of the great traditions which we have in common. Let us 
exploit these advantages and speak and act as one wherever 
we can. If we do not, we may well go down; but if we do 
stand together, then— 

“come the three corners of the world in arms, and we shall 

shock them”. 

But it is not enough that America and the Commonwealth 
should stand together: there must also be close. consultation 
and association with our other allies of the free world— 
France, West Germany, Italy, and all those who hold the 
same faith as we. This is often frustrating, to a country as 
big and powerful as you, which is carrying much of the load 
anyhow. Nevertheless, I believe it is essential, because this 
is mot just a matter of collecting allies to augment your 
material strength—it is a struggle for the minds of men every- 
where; therefore neither you nor we can afford not to listen 
to the opinions of our friends elsewhere or, by failing to con- 
sult with them, to ignore their vital interests. 

Thirdly, we must not let the problems and preoccupations 
of one hemisphere blind our eyes to those of the other. The 
necessity to think and act globally operates in all aspects of 
this struggle. Communism feels for our weaknesses and recoils 
from our strengths. Thus if in Europe we frustrate Com- 
munism with a determined alliance of free peoples Com- 
munism turns its attentions to the Middle East or the Far 
East and we find ourselves shoring up our defences in those 
areas. The Communist ideology is operating on a global scale 
and we must combat it globally in all fields—military, eco- 
nomic and propagandist—alert to recognise the dangers and 
wherever possible anticipating them by positive actions of our 
owa in the cause of liberty. As I have said, the Far East and 
what happens there is of the most profound importance to 
the future of the world, and our joint energies must therefore 
be directed to the liberation and the preservation of these 
areas, no less than the West. In particular, this must mean 
substantial and continuing economic aid to assist the uncom- 
mitted nations of the area from falling under Communist 
domination. 

Fourthly, we must keep clearly in mind that it is not just a 
military operation we are engaged in. With the risk of global 
war less than it was, the danger is growing that we may be 
out-manoeuvred economically and industrially. Certainly, that 
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is what Khrushchev meant the other day when he said, “We 
will bury you”. 

America and the West are technologically and industrially 
still ahead of the Communists throughout the world but, at 
the present rate, the number of their engineering and science 
graduates will soon exceed ours, and there are grounds for 
believing that their industrial expansion is rising at a greater 
rate. Therefore, not only Governments, but also free enter- 
prise, to which we have pinned our faith to keep us strong 
and secure, must make efforts of great magnitude indeed to 
prevent the free world falling behind in output and in 
industrial strength. 

Finally, and above all, while trying all the time to resolve 
our differences and establish some just basis of co-existence, 
we must at all costs keep our strength. Here the Communists 
have a strong card. They know we want peace, they know 
how difficult it is for democratic Governments to persuade 
their peoples to sustain great martial efforts and sacrifices 
indefinitely, in peace time, and they are therefore banking on 
the fact that we will flag and fail. At our peril we must not 
do this. I know it involves great financial and nervous efforts 
On the part of us all, and especially in this country which 
bears such a great share of the common burden. But if we 
believe in our system, if the faith that I have spoken of is a 
real faith, then this price we must pay. 

All this may go on for a long time. So long as it does we 
must live and act according to Drake’s famous words when 
he took the “Golden Hind” and his other little ships on that 
perilous voyage across the Atlantic, round Cape Horn after 
months of battling against South Atlantic gales, and, with 
what was left of his men, up the Pacific coast into your own 
San Francisco Bay. According to the old story, he went ashore 
with his men and offered up this prayer- “O Lord God, when 
thou givest to thy servants to adventure eny great thing, grant 
us also to know that it is not the beginning but the con- 
tinuing of the same until it be thoroughly finished which 
yieldeth the true glory”. 

Only by standing together and continuing the task until 
it be thoroughly finished, accepring all the sacrifices involved, 
will “the true glory” be ours; but it will be a true glory 
indeed: nothing less than the preservation of freedom, justice, 
and human dignity for ourselves and our children in the days 
to come. 


The Promise Of The American Revolution 


“BUSINESS IS THE PEOPLE” 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered before the 50th Anniversary Conference of the Harvard Business School Association, Boston, Massachusetts, 
September 6, 1958 


HE BROCHURE which was included in the letter of 

invitation to the speakers for this conference, in a 

section discussing the American idea, contains this 
statement: “This is a better idea we have which we are try- 
ing to sell the world.” 

One would assume that few Americans would question 
the validity of this statement. Yet speaker after speaker on 
this program has appropriately raised searching questions 
as to the content of this idea, its vitality and its ability to 
survive in the second half of the Twentieth Century. 

In the critical years that face us, years in which the destiny 
of the world will be shaped for decades to come, I believe 
our success or failure will be determined in this realm of 
ideas. If this is to be the area of decision, it is essential that 


we constantly re-examine our ideas, as we are doing at this 
historic conference, to see if they actually can prevail. 

If we are to judge the worth of our American idea solely 
in terms of results, we can point to a record of economic 
progress unsurpassed in world history. In the fifty year life 
span of the institution we honor today, our gross national 


product has quadrupled. Translating this dramatic figure 
into individual terms, we find that during this same period 
per capita income has increased from 188 to 2,032 dollars 
a year, the number of home owners has gone frem 7 to 30 
million, the annual production of automobiles has increased 
from 4,000 to as many as 7,000,000, the number of refrigera- 
tors in use from 23,000 to 47,000,000. During the same period, 
primary and secondary school attendance has increased from 
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7 to 40 million, child labor has been abolished and 86 percent 
of our labor force has been covered by social security. 

We have not reached the goal Theodore Roosevelt pro- 
claimed in his Square Deal speech at Osawatomie, Kansas, 
fifty years ago, of giving every American an equal place at 
the starting line, but we have made more progress toward 
that objective than anyone dreamed was possible. 

And, ironic though it is, of all the great industrial nations, 
the United States, the strongest defender of private capitalism, 
is the one which has come closest to achieving the Socialist 
goal of prosperity for all in a classless society. We have 
achieved the wide distribution benefits claimed by socialism 
while avoiding the controls and restrictions on freedom in- 
herent in a socialist system. And this happened not because 
we took from the rich and gave to the poor, but because we 
gave everyone an opportunity to share in a constantly increas- 
ing pool of wealth. 

I recognize that among some of the critics of our much ma- 
ligned “affluent society” it has become something of a fashion 
to deplore and condemn the mere conveniences of living as 
though these necessarily precluded the successful achievement 
of our real and proper aim, which is—the full realization of 
the physical, mental and spiritual capacity of every individual. 

Self-examination of this character is healthy and constructive 
in a free society, but I respectfully submit that few Americans 
are interested in materialistic things as ends in themselves. 
We know that material well-being and spiritual and cultural 
achievement are related. But it is as true today as when the 
Roman poet said it two thousand ye.rs ago that man must 
first eat before he can become a philosopher. 

However, we could make no more stupid blunder than to 
rest our case on materialism alone. This is all that our op- 
ponents have to offer. We have much more to offer. 

The Soviet tourists now visiting our country may .be im- 
pressed by our skyscrapers, our beautiful automobiles and 
our comfortable and even luxurious homes. But they will 
see more than this it they wish. They can see the throngs that 
go to our churches to worship God in freedom. They can 
observe the even-handed justice of our courts of law. They 
can read our free press, attend free trade union meetings, and 
watch our preparations for free elections this November. 
They can visit our schools and universities where the only 
restraint is the restraint of conscientious searching for the 
truth. 

Unfortunately, they can also see and read things that will 
confirm some of the charges that have been levelled against 
us. They will read of gangsters in some labor unions, of the 
bitter struggle for racial justice, of our concern over rising 
rates of crime and delinquency. But if they read wisely they 
will see that these events are news precisely because the moral 
conscience of America is rebelling against injustice and 
discrimination. We believe it is morally wrong for hoodlums 
to rob the American worker. We fight for racial justice 
because our religious faith, our traditions of freedom and a 
decent regard for our fellow man cannot tolerate discrimina- 
tion against any minority group. 

No one can objectively view these struggles for right and 
justice without concluding that ours is a nation in which 
idealism rather than materialism is the dominant national 
characteristic. 

If our case is basically so good, why are we on the defensive 
in so many areas of the world? 

It is superficial and inaccurate to contend that if it were 
not for the Communists this would not be the case. Com- 
munism is one of the major forces opposing us in the world 
today. But it does not help us in fighting Communism to con- 
fuse it with other and different forces. One of those forces 
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is the spirit of nationalism which is so powerful in the 
developing nations of the world. 

It is ironic in the extreme that the United States should 
ever be cast in the role of opposing legitimate nationalist 
movements. Mary of the ideas which motivate today’s na- 
tionalists stem from American history and have been taught 
in American universities at home and abroad. 

These ideas of freedom, democracy and independence are 
now at work in other parts of the world. But unfortunately, 
we find they are sometimes used against the United States. 
There is no reason why this should be so. On the contrary, we 
rather than the Soviet Union should be the natural champion 
of legitimate nationalist movements. 

The ideas of our Bill of Rights and our Declaration of 
Independeceare the most exciting in history. It is time we 
recognized that these ideas are still on the march. Let us make 
sure we are marching with them and not against them. 

Through all history, America’s leaders have recognized 
that the principles on which the United States was founded 
—freedom, equality and constitutionalism—have universal 
validity and applicability. The rights we have defended are 
natural rights which come from God. All men are created 
equal. In this sense, America indeed has a mission. A destiny 
to defend, preserve and extend the rights of man. If America 
makes this clear we cannot buc receive the support of most 
of the people of the world. 

What then is the major reason for the Communist appeal 
in the world today Its appeal is not in the Marxist philosophy 
as such. Communism with all its evils has appeal primarily 
because it appears to be on the march advocating and 
promising change. 

Our answer therefore must be to talk less of the threat 
of the Communist revolution and more of the promise of 
the American revolution. This is what the world wants to 
hear. We have nothing to fear provided we remain true to 
the best elements in or tradition. 

The Communist world has made gains but at the cost of 
inhuman sacrifices and of moral and spiritual values. And it 
is significant to note that they are sending their experts here 
to learn our methods. The most recent changes in Russia, 
Poland and Yugoslavia have been in the direction of increased 
incentive and decreased state controls. They have gained 
partly because they are moving our way. If we lose it will 
be because we move their way. 

The course we should follow if we are to win this ideologi- 
cal battle is therefore clear. We must revive to the fullest 
our pioneer spirit of adventure and growth—the vision that 
developed a continent. We must give the lie to the Com- 
munist charges that we are a decadent people, that we are 
going down while they are going up. 

We must make known throughout the world the exciting 
fact that the American Revolution which captured the imagi- 
nation of the world 180 years ago did not end at Yorktown 
but that it is a living, vital idea today; that it is the idea 
which we believe can most surely satisfy the aspirations of 
people for economic progress, individual freedom and na- 
tional independence. 

The solution to the problem we face is not to be found 
simply in better information and propaganda. In the words 
of Hegel, “Nations are what their deeds are.” And a nation 
is strong only when it is engaged in realizing great objectives. 
Once it loses its sense of mission, a nation’s days are numbered. 

I suggest that we examine the American idea in the light of 
these considerations to see if it has the vitality and drive to 
prevail. What are the Cxngers we must guard against and the 
goals we should seek to aizin? 

Let us recognize at the outset that we shall not win this 
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battle simply by standing still. We are ahead now but the 
only way to stay ahead is to move ahead. Let it not be said 
of our generation that we set as our goal—simply holding 
our own. Let us resist the temptation to be satisfied by merely 
putting another guard on the cash box. Let us, on the con- 
trary, boidly expand the heritage we have been so fortunate 
to receive to new heights both materially and spiritually. 

Standpat, defensive thinking is not adequate for the chal- 
lenge we face either at home or abroad. 

May I turn now to three specific economic problems in 
which government must play a part if we are to push forward 
with the vigor and boldness the times require. 

A dynamic and growing economy is bound to cause hard- 
ships to some of the people involved in the process of change. 
As new businesses come into being and others grow, some will 
be replaced. And in a free economy we must expect readjust- 
ments from time to time—such as the one through which 
we are passing at present. These occurrences will mean tem- 
porary unemployment for some American workers. 

With these facts in mind, consideration should be given 
to instituting permanent reforms in our system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Specifically, to the extent feasible, the twelve million 
workers not now covered should be brought under our em- 
ployment compensation system. 

The prolongation of benefit periods now in effect as a 
temporary m > should be made permanent. 

The Federal and State governments should work together 
toward the objective of establishing higher minimum stand- 
ards for the level of benefits, their duration and their coverage. 

These proposals are sound not only for reasons of plain 
humanity, but also because the flow of income provided by 
more adequate unemployment compensation serves to cushion 
the impact of the business cycle. The faster we carry out this 
basic reform, the greater can be our assurance that occasional 
setbacks in economic activity, such as are bound to occur, 
will remain brief and mild. 

A second major economic problem is inflation. When we 
look into the causes of inflation we find three main areas 
that must be watched closely—the monetary and fiscal policies 
of government, the cost and price policies of business, the 
impact of wage demands upon costs and prices. 

The twelve billion dollar deficit in the current Federal 
budget is a major inflationary factor. We must learn that we 
cannot add new programs to the Federal budget unless we 
are prepared to levy the taxes to pay for them. 

Inflationary pressures are also created by the excessive use 
of private credit. We must follow credit policies which will 
prevent these inflationary excesses to the extent possible. 

But it is completely unrealistic to assume that inflation 
can be controlled entirely by the monetary policies of the 
Federal Reserve system or the spending policies of the 
Federal government. 

Business also has a job to do in preventing inflation. It 
must resist upward pressures upon cost. It must redouble its 
efforts to cut down on waste and to find the real economies 
in production and distribution. Above all it must have the 
daring and imagination to price for volume sales with low 
unit profits. 

Organized labor also has responsibility in this area. During 
the post-war years labor sought and got large wage increases 
in order to keep up with inflation. The momentum of this 
process continued during the years that the consumer price 
level was stable. The result was an upward push of costs on 
prices that was an important factor in the inflationary trend 
starting in late 1955. 

The remedy for this evil most consistent with our free 
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institutions is self-discipline at the bargaining table. Unless 
this remedy is used the pressure from consumers for govern- 
ment action to control inflation will become irresistible. Like- 
wise there will be strong demands to control by law those 
union activities that are monopolistic in character. This can 
be avoided if our union leaders in their contract negotiations 
are guided by this basic principle—that wage increases which 
force price increases are not in the best interests of union 
members. 

Our third major economic problem is tha: of tax reform. 
In the light of our expected twelve billion dollar budget 
deficit, this would appear to be a completely academic ques- 
tion. But we are faced here with a dilemma. If we wait for 
needed tax reform until we believe we can afford a tax cut, 
our economy will have been denied vitally needed stimuli 
for growth. 

The importance of economic growth to our fiscal position 
is indicated by the fact that if our economy were to grow at 
the rate of five percent a year we would have ten billion 
dollars more in tax receipts in 1962 than if we were to con- 
tinue to grow at the recent rate of one and one-half percent. 

Consequently, I suggest the following proposals not as 
Administration policy but as areas that should have top 
priority for consideration by the Administration and by the 
Congress in its next session. 

In this day of rapid technological change we need more 
liberal treatment of depreciation for business taxation pur- 
poses. Only in this way can we stimulate the taking of risks 
by investing in new plants and equipment. 

We should consider the economic effects of downward 
adjustments in business taxes. There are strong reasons to 
believe that the stimulating effects of even a small cut in the 
corporate tax rate of fifty-two percent would lead to more 
rather than less revenue. 

Consideration should also be given to a complete overhaul- 
ing of the present hodgepodge of excise taxes. If the taxes 
on liquor and cigarettes are left as they are, a general manu- 
facturers’ excise tax of approximately one and one-half 
percent would bring in as much revenue as is presently ob- 
tained from all other excise taxes. © 

In the area of personal income the almost confiscatory rates 
in the highest brackets stifle and prevent risk-taking and 
encourage tax avoidance devices. The small loss of revenue 
caused by some reduction of these rates would inevitably be 
offset by the new investment and business expansion which 
would result. 

I realize that for someone in political life even to suggest 
consideration of such proposals as these must seem somewhat 
foolhardy. The charge will inevitably be made that such 
reforms will benefit business and not the people. I suppose 
this would be a good place for a politician to plead the Fifth 
Amendment, but I am going to take the more risky course 
of pleading guilty—but not as charged. 

I realize that the institution which President Lowell has so 
aptly called “the oldest art and the newest profession” needs no 
defense before this audience. But let us understand once and 
for all that “business is the people.” The people own it. And 
their ownership is becoming ever more widely diffused. They 
make their living out of business. They depend on business 
for progress, for opportunity, for their mutual well-being and 
for the development and production of the military equipment 
which shields the nation against aggression. 

Prosperity for the American people is inseparable from pros- 
perity for American business. We cannot raise the floor of se- 
curity unless we raise the ceiling of opportunity. The best way 
for the American people to improve their living standards is 
through policies that promote maximum business growth. 
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In summary, we must not allow the fear of a temporary 
budget deficit to put us in a strait jacket which will keep us 
from doing what we ought to do to insure economic growth. 
Our goal should be to fashion a tax structure which will 
create more jobs, more income and more genuine security. 

This conference should not be completed without outlining 
briefly some of the new frontiers for America in the years 
ahead. The exciting potentials of a dynamic, growing Ameri- 
can economy are almost unbelievable. 

A 750 billion dollar gross national product is within our 
reach by 1975 if we grow at the rate of 3 percent, and by 
i968, if we can increase our growth rate to 5 percent. 

Completion of our 41,000-mile interstate highway system, 
doubling the facilities of our colleges and universities, elimina- 
tion of the pockets of poverty that trouble the conscience of 
a rich nation, restoring the vitality and beauty of our cities 
through urban renewal—all these goals are attainable well 
within this generation. 

And when we consider the explosive progress which will 
be produced by expanded research in industry, medicine and 
other areas, the prospects are breath-taking in their magnitude. 

But exciting as these prospects are, the greatset goal of all 
lies im the international area. Arnold Toynbee, who has 
honored us by appearing on this program, wrote in 1951 
that 300 years from now this bloody Twentieth Century will 
be remembered not for its splitting of the atom, nor for its 
diminutions of distance and disease, nor even for its shatter- 
ing wars, but for “having been the first age since the dawn 
of civilization in which people dared to think it practicable 
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to make the benefits of civilization available to the whole 
human rave.” This is the ultimate challenge for us in this 
last half of the Twentieth Century. 

Modern-day Malthusians to the contrary notwithstanding, 
if our statesmen and businessmen can keep pace with the 
breakthroughs of our scientists, the last half of the Twentieth 
Century will see us approach realization of this objective. The 
critical question is—will this progress be achieved in a 
climate of freedom or in a climate of slavery? 

No people could have a greater mission than to play a 
part in seeing that the decision is made on the side of free- 
dom. It is not enough to say that this responsibility rests with 
our statesmen and diplomats alone. It is not enough to increase, 
as we should, our pitifully inadequate appropriations for 
developmental loans, technical assistance, and information. 
To win this struggle, our national! effort must be total just as 
the Communist effort is total. 

And no effort in a free nation can be total without a 
maximum contribution from the business community which 
is represented at its best by this institution and by those at- 
tending this conference today. 

This institution can be proud of the magnificent contribu- 
tion it graduates have made to the nation in its first 50 years. 
If America’s businessmen take to heart Dean David's admoni- 
tion “to weld to their economic prowess a similar drive, skill 
and creativity in their dangerously neglected social and 
political function in society,” the centennial celebration which 
will be held on this campus 50 years from now could mark the 
realization of the ultimate dream of America and mankind. 


The Soviet Economic Challenge 


THE UNDERLYING STRATEGY OF THE “CO-EXISTENCE” CAMPAIGN 
By GEORGE MEANY, President, AFL-CIO 
Delivered to the Executives’ Club, Chicago, Illinois, September 5, 1958 


S TRADE unionists, the officers and general member- 
ship of the AFL-CIO are very much interested in 
economic problems. Quite naturally, the economic 

problems of our own country concern us in a most immediate 
sense. But while we are duly concerned with domestic prob- 
lems, we can never lose sight of what has happened to change 
the world economic picture profoundly since World War II. 

For a number of reasons, the world has become more and 
more integrated in the past 12 years. Today, the functioning of 
our nation’s economy has a vital impact on the economic 
life of other peoples. At the same time, the economic state 
of affairs in other lands affects our own people. Our economic 
problems as a nation are tied up with the world’s economic 
problems. In this light, the entrance of Communist Russia 
as a major factor in the international economic sphere is of 
much significance for our country and presents us with a 
real challenge. 

For years, the American people looked upon Communist 
Russia as a land of moujiks, a backward peasant land. But, in 
recent months, our country has been aroused to the danger 
of the rising Soviet economic activities. Simultaneously, two 
other events stirred our country. Eleven months ago, our 
mation was shocked out of its complacency by the Soviet 
display of technological prowess in launching Sputnik I. 
Then, came the stir over Soviet progress in education, es- 
pecially its turning out a great number of engineers and other 
technically trained people. 

In these reactions, the American people have swung like a 
pendulum—going from one extreme to another, from crass 


under-rating to gross exaggeration. Both reactions are wrong. 
Russia is no longer a land of ignorant moujiks. But not every 
Russian is ten feet tall. This situation should be faced real- 
istically and soberly. We definitely are confronted with a 
Soviet economic challenge and threat. Despotic societies can 
under certain conditions be efficient producers. For their 
times, some of the slave states of old produced well. In our 
times, Nazi Germany was very efficient. Aided greatly by its 
post-war pillaging of ten countries in Europe and the Chinese 
mainland, Communist Russia has become a mighty industrial 
power. It has begun to challenge our trade interests and 
threaten our labor standards. In the process, it is becoming 
an ever greater threat to human liberty everywhere. 

Let's face it. There can be no doubt whatsoever that the 
Soviet Union has built up its industrial capacity tremendously 
in the last few years. Nor can there be any doubt that they are 
using their industrial potential to subvert and control the 
uncommitted countries of the world. 

The Soviet economic rise is a menace to our free society 
for two reasons. It is achieved by a slave economy with low 
wages and other conditions which endanger our standards; 
a it is directed by an aggressor slave state bent on dominat- 
ing the world and remolding it on the Soviet Communist 
pattern. 

In November 1957, Khrushchev thundered: 

“We declare war on you—excuse me for using such an 
expression—in the peaceful field of trade. We declare 
war. We will win over the United States. The threat to 
the United States is noc the LC.B.M., but in the field of 
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peaceful production. We are relentless in this and it will 

prove the superiority of our system.” 

Our country can me: this challenge and threat. But the 
task we face is not an easy one. We dare not rest on the 
laurels of our past. Nor can America win this fight, if our 
business men are short-sighted and adopt a policy of “business 
as usual” with the Kremlin. 

I am reminded of a story they tell about Lenin, the found- 
ing father of the Bolshevik tyranny. Some thirty-five years 
ago, in the course of a report on Russia’s economic future, 
Lenin is reported to have said: “Comrades, we have nothing 
to worry about the capitalists. All we have to do is give them 
enough rope and they will hang themselves.” Thereupon, one 
of his comrades asked Lenin: “But where will we get the rope 
to give to the capitalists?” Lenin quickly replied: “from the 
capitalists, of course.” . 

Our captains of industry and finance would do well to 
ponder the moral to this story. Our technicians also would 
do well to be on guard. On July 22, 1958, Khrushchev an- 
nounced that his government is going to hire American and 
other non-Soviet technicians to help build up the Russian 
chemical industry. He boasted synically: “Many of these 
people are not attracted by political ideas. They are more 
interested in what the Americans call business. Therefore, 
let us pay them more than do the Americans and when they 
work with us they will see that we are not their enemies.” 

The recession in our country has greatly helped the Com- 
munists, especially in the underdeveloped countries, to put 
over the Kremlin line that the Soviet economy is superior to 
ours. The recession has hurt American prestige at a most 
critical mornent in our international relations. It has accelerated 
the decline of prices for certain basic raw materials—copper, 
rubber, tin—on the sale of which the economy of many 
countries is largely dependent. As a result, these countries be- 
came more susceptible to Communist propaganda. They have 
opened their doors to Soviet trade offers and loans. 

A recent State Department survey shows that in the last 
two and a half years Moscow committed itself to $1,900,000,- 
000 for foreign aid. Of this rotal sum, $400,000,000 went for 
military supplies. The bulk of the Iron Curtain credit offers 
has gone to five strategic countries. The United Arab Re- 
public is to get a total of $745,000,000; India, $270,000,000; 
Afghanistan, $145,000,000 and Indonesia, $110,000,000. 

Before Moscow's recent break with Tito, $465,000,000—or 
about 25 percent of the entire Soviet foreign aid allocation— 
was to go to Yugoslavia. Several weeks ago, the Kremlin 
“suspended” about $300,000,000 of this aid because of its 
latest rift with Yugoslavia. Though the Tito regime is a 
Communist dictatorship, it is mot good enough for the 
Kremlin. With Khrushchev, as with Stalin, only those who 
are fully subservient to Moscow are eligible to receive Soviet 
cooperation. Russia attaches ropes—not strings—to the sup- 
port it gives to others. Usually, the repayment clauses of 
Soviet credit arrangements provide for redemption in products 
of the recipient country. This leads to Soviet domination 
of the recipient country’s foreign trade, as shown in the cotton- 
for-arms deals with Egypt. 

Except for the help to Egypt and Syria, the Soviet factor in 
the foreign trade of the under-developed countries is still 
rather small and not enough to disturb their economic relation- 
ships with the free world. In 1956, the under-developed coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and Latin America imported $650,- 
000,000 worth of goods from the Soviet bloc. This is only 
two percent of their total import of $30,000,000,000 worth 
of merchandise. In 1956, Soviet Russia bought only three 
percent of the combined exports of South America, Africa and 
non-Communist Asia. 
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From a dollar and cents point of view, these figures are 
not frightening. Yet, there is something very dangerous to 
the Soviet economic drive. Its nature and purpose, rather than 
its volume, contain the threat. Soviet aid and trade are calcu- 
lated to promote Soviet penetration and Communist sub- 
version. Whether the aid be in the form of gifts or loans, it 
is nearly always timed to create the greatest economic and 
political disturbance outside the Iron Curtain. Quite often, 
the Soviets will buy merchandise—rice, tin, rubber—in 
quantities beyond what they can use themselves in order to 
dump such items on the world market, further upset prices 
and thus cause more economic disturbance. 

Soviet economic aid tends to be popular in the under- 
developed countries, because they see in Russia a model for 
their own rapid industrialization. Soviet readiness to help is 
now and then being used by the governments of some under- 
developed countries for blackmailing the United States into 
giving greater economic assistance. 

While aiding and trading largely for political purposes, 
Moscow is also trying to have the western world provide it 
with the means for building up Soviet production so that it 
can catch up with and surpass the economy of the free world. 
The Kremlin seeks trade with and credit from the West so 
that the Communist dictatorship’ can provide the people under 
its yoke with some badly-needed goods for home consumption 
—without having to slow down its heavy industrialization 
program geared to rapid production of nuclear and other 
modern weapons of mass destruction. 

The present economic offensive was launched by Moscow 
with full force on July 4, 1955, when the Soviet Communist 
Party decided to secure from abroad more machinery and 
technical knowledge in order to overcome the grave short- 
comings of the Communist economy. 

American business men would also be well advised not tc 
take too seriously all Soviet promises for big orders. Very 
often this is merely big talk for hiding other than commercial 
undertakings. In this respect, the British have had consider- 
able experience from which American business can learn much. 

Let me quote from the 1957 Report of the British Council 
on Cultural Relations with Russia. It states that “the Soviet 
government launched a spate of self-paying and self-invived 
industrial delegations which were frankly only interested 
in industrial reconnaissance.” 

In the first of the six lectures delivered by him in Britain 
some months ago, George Kennan, the noted student of 
Russian affairs, said, and I quote: 

“A great many people in my own country, and I think in 

other countries as well, have come unconsciously to ac- 

cept the Soviet thesis, to believe that every Soviet gain 

is automatically our loss, and to see our salvation as 

dependent on our ability to outpace Russia in every 

phase of her economic progress. | am bound to say that 

I cannot see it this way at all .. . I cannot find it in my 

heart to begrudge the Russians this kind of success... . 

“I fail again to understand the frame of mind that sees in 

every evidence of Soviet economic or scientific progress 

some new deterioration in western security.” 

I am afraid that Mr. Kennan looks at Soviet economic 
progress as if it were in a vacuum. 

In the USSR there is a one-sided concentration on heavy 
industry at the expense of consumers’ goods. Of course, we 
would all like to see every nation make economic progress— 
in a constructive but not a destructive sense. We would like 
to see Russian economic progress provide its people with 
more and better food, clothing and housing—-that is we would 
like to see progress in terms of human values. But we do not 
like to see progress in providing the Soviet war machine with 
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weapons of mass destruction to be used in wars of aggression 
for the world triumph of Communism. 

No one would be disturbed if the Kremlin rulers were to 
go all out in organizing for the production of enough meat, 
bread, butter, nylons, textiles and housing for their popula- 
tion. Throughout the world, millions of people are disturbed 
not by the rate and quantity—but by the purpose and 
direction-—of Soviet technical progress. We are dismayed 
by Soviet technical progress only because it is harnessed to the 
consolidation of Communist despotism at home and Soviet 
aggression abroad. 

Khrushchev has boasted that the Soviets would soon, and I 
quote: “catch up with the United States level of per capita 
output of meat, milk and butter; then, we shall have shot a 
highly powerful torpedo at the under-pinnings of capitalism.” 
Our country has always greatly exceeded Communist Russia 
in the production and consumption of these and other con- 
sumer goods. Yet, America has never threatened to use this 
overwhelming superiority to “torpedo the under-pinnings” 
of the Soviet social system. But Khrushchev, who talks so 
much of Moscow's desire to have different social systems 
co-exist, insists that, once the Soviets catch up with us in the 
production of meat, milk, and butter, they will “torpedo the 
under-pinnings” of our social system. This Communist boast 
should interest Mr. Kennan and all of us; so should its obvious 
threat. 

The Soviet threat to our democratic way of life is many- 
sided. Its military phase is most obvious and immediate, but 
it is not the only one. We face a multiple threat with serious 
economic and political ramifications to it. Of course, we must 
be strong enough to meet the military threat. But though all- 
out deterrent military capacity is an absolute necessity, it is 
not in itself an all-sufficient deterrent to Soviet aggression. 
We musi meet the economic and political challenge with the 
same urgency. 

The Soviet economic challenge is a vitally strategic phase 
of the so-called peace offensive whose aim is to secure plenty 
of time in which to probe and exploit our weaknesses in 
preparation for a final break-through. This is the underlying 
strategy of the Soviet “co-existence” campaign. 

There is much that we must do if we are to meet the Soviet 
economic challenge. First of all, we must not only increase 
the volume and efficiency for our production, we must simul- 
taneously increase our levels of consumption and improve our 
standards of living. American businessmen should do much 
more than they are doing to enlighten business men of other 
countries about our free economy. In this respect, our business 
groups can learn something from the activities and experience 
of American labor in its relations with the free trade union 
movement overseas. American business should train some of 
its best people to become experts in the economic develop- 
ment of the industrially underdeveloped countries. 

American business can help the country and the entire 
free world by demonstrating how much free enterprise can 
offer and perform as against the glowing promises so often 
made by Moscow. Some United States firms overseas have 
done we'll in building schools, hospitals and playgrounds and 
in providing scholarships. Much more should be done along 
these lines. We should encourage them in building up their 
own voluntary organizations—for these are the best instru- 
ments for generating their self-respect and _ self-reliance. 
Otherwise, American firms abroad will be accused of “cor- 
porate paternalism” which is intensely detested in countries 
that have but recently won their national independence. 

Clearly, the Soviet economic challenge emphasizes the 
urgency of ending the economic recession, the need of a 
sound reciprocal trade program and the necessity to reduce 
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interest rates on foreign loans of longer duration. The “De- 
velopment Loan Fund,” established about a year ago, and the 
Export and Import Bank can play a great role. Last year, the 
United States spent more than three billions on various forms 
of foreign aid. We must be prepared to expand this aid 
program. 

Water is the most urgent need and pressing problem con- 
fronting quite a number of nations in Africa and Asia. Here 
is a real opportunity for our country, which leads the world 
in the technique of and experience with water developments, 
to demonstrate on a grand scale our capacity to serve mankind 
by promoting its well-being. How can this be done? Well, 
let our government help finance and construct great water 
projects in the Middle East, where the problem of water 
supply, irrigation, and power shortage is especially acute. 

For example, let our government dramatize before the 
world the great benefits that water developments can bring 
to mankind by building in a country like the Sudan a pilot 
irrigation and power project. Let us help provide the Sudanese 
people with food and medical aid as they do the work and 
learn new skills. Simultaneously, we should aid them in de- 
veloping and strengthening their free trade unions, credit 
associations, local cooperatives and other voluntary institutions. 

Such American efforts in helping the agricultural and in- 
dustrial progress of the economically underdeveloped countries 
will promote economic strength, stability, and prosperity 
throughout the free world. And once the economies of the 
underdeveloped countries are expanded, they will provide 
expanded markets for the entire free world. 

One other step should be taken towards meeting the 
Soviet economic challenge. Our country should take the 
initiative’ in organizing a free world prosperity conference. 
This gathering should devise measures for stabilizing prices of 
the basic commodities and raw materials, reducing trade 
barriers between the free nations, raising living standards, 
increasing their productivity and purchasing power, and 
establishing a substantial international consumers credit fund 
for facilitating the buying of goods by the peoples of South 
East Asia, the Middle East, Africa and Latin America. Through 
these and similar other measures, we can meet the Communist 
economic challenge. 

Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev have for more than forty 
years been propagandizing their captive audiences that democ- 
racy died long ago, as a creed and as an inspiration. The 
June 17, 1953 revolt in East Germany, the militant Poznan 
strike and intense unrest which has swept Poland, the heroic 
Hungarian democratic revolution of October 1956, the wide- 
spread discontent on the Chinese mainland, and the recent 
stirrings among the Soviet students and intellectuals show 
how utterly false is this Communist propaganda. 

The many thousands who have been fleeing from the so- 
called Soviet paradise every year to the free world provide 
additional powerful confirmation of the vitality of democracy. 
Only a few weeks ago, the Refugee Ministry of the German 
Federal Republic reported that 119,679 East Germans fled 
their Communist homeland during the first seven months of 
1958. There were many scientists and teachers among these 
refugees who risked their very lives in order to be able to 
live and work in freedom. 

The American people have, attained the greatest plenty 
through the highest freedom. The next stage in the enrichment 
of the American people demands an all-out effort to help 
other nations become likewise enriched in human freedom 
and material abundance. America has the spiritual and 
human wealth and the material resources to meet the Soviet 
economic challenge—by helping to build a world free from 
dictatorship, poverty and war. 
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HE PRESENT crisis in the American public-school 
system is, at bottom, a crisis of purpose. Low achieve- 
ment is the consequence of low aims. Confusion about 

the purposes of the high school has produced the shortcomings 
so appallingly evident today. In an article published in 1952 I 
spoke of the problem as “Aimlessness in Education.” May I 
repeat what I said then, five years before Sputnik: “If we 
really believe that education is vital to our safety, then we 
need to know exactly what kind of schooling constitutes 
genuine education, and what kind is merely a gaudy show.” 

For twenty-five years, at least, the purposes of our high 
schools have been determined by a narrow group of educa- 
tional theorists who like to describe themselves as “profession- 
al” educators—thereby implying that a college professor in 
the liberal arts or sciences (who may devote a lifetime to 
teaching) is somehow an amateur in education. Contemptu- 
ously rejecting the views of the scholarly and scientific world, 
these professional educationalists have redefined the purposes 
of both elementary and secondary schools in terms that are 
almost completely non-intellectual, and that are often bel- 
ligerently anti-intellectual. Year by .year, the high-school 
curriculum has come to have less and less connection with the 
real world of mature intellectual activity. As a consequence, 
the American high school now prepares its students for a 
grotesque dream world, where science and mathematics do 
not count (though in the real world they underlie our 
whole technology), where foreign languages are unnecessary 
(though in the real world our responsibilities as a world 
power make them indispensable), where history can be 
overlooked (though the real world is a changing world, 
which history alone can interpret). 

The educational theory that dominates our public-school 
system today is an attempt to escape from reality, not an 
effort to grapple with the actual intellectual problems of the 
contemporary world. To conceal this fact, professional edu- 
cationists insist that the school should not be judged in 
terms of the intellectual achievement of its students. The 
school is to be looked upon as a welfare agency performing 
a variety of social services, of which intellectual training is 
merely one and a relatively minor one. Let us examine this 
argument in its own terms. 

The public schools enroll virtually all the young people 
of the nation. These young people are facing all sorts of per- 
sonal problems. They must all eventually make a living, 
hence the question of a well-paid future job is much on their 
minds. They are all growing up—a disconcerting, even 
painful, experience—and they can well be “mixed up” with- 
out being “crazy.” A substantial number of these young people 
have a most unsatisfactory home life. Poverty, the divorce of 
their parents, discriminations practised against them as mem- 
bers of a minority group create in them deep-seated emotional 
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and psychological disturbances. Problems like these are much 
more real to vast numbers of the young people than are the 
problems presented by Macbeth, by algebra, by grammar, by 
the American constitution, or by the reaction of hydrochloric 
acid with zinc. 

Taking these facts as their starting point, professional edu- 
cationists insist that the public school must try to solve all 
the resulting problems. “It is the job of the school,” according 
to a pronouncement of one of the most influential bodies of 
American professional educators, “to meet the common and 
the specific individual needs of youth.”* Because a young 
man’s need for a job is so evident, the school should make 
every effort to help him “develop salable skills.” For a young 
woman, cooking and sewing and homemaking should be a 
central feature of the program. If a child comes from a broken 
home, then the school must devote its main effort to giving 
him a sense of security. When young people reach adolescence, 
and begin to feel excited and disturbed about the opposite sex, 
the school must move in on the problem with courses in sex 
education. If accidents are increasing, the school must teach 
youngsters to drive. Since personal appearance counts for so 
much, the school ought to show girls how to dress attractively 
and how to use make-up, and boys how to be well-groomed. 

Educationists who look upon the school’s responsibility in 
this way believe that every school activity must be placed 
on a par with every other. If a pupil is getting some kind of 
practical training that he needs, then he is being “educated,” 
regardless of any intellectual content in what he is doing. To 
say that one activity is any more “educational” than another— 
to treat one kind of study as intrinsically more worthwhile 
and important than another—would be undemocratic. The 
Educational Policies Commission (set up by the National 
Education Association and one of its departments) under- 
took a few years ago to describe an ideal school program in 
an imaginary community, which it called Farmville. The 
Commission stated the principle thus: “There is no aristoc- 
racy of ‘subjects’ in the Farmville curriculum. Mathematics 
and mechanics, art and agriculture, history and homemaking 
are all peers.”* 

Intellectual training gets short shrift in such a conception 
of education. Educationists who view the school program 
in this way are apt to think of intellectual training as simply 
a special form of vocational training, rather than as an 
exciting venture in ideas, important in its own right and 
vital to intelligent citizenship. Science and mathematics, these 
educationists assume, are appropriate only for the few who 
are going to be scientists or engineers or doctors. History 
and English, they believe, are for the minority who plan to 
be writers or historians or lawyers. Pupils destined for other 
jobs, the educationists insist, can get along without these 
forms of knowledge, or with minimum dosages. 

Another aspect of this philosophy must be noted. Many of 
the social and psychological problems of young people can 
be handled more effectively through extra-curricular activities 
—editing the school paper, planning class parties, running 
student government, managing athletic teams, and the like— 
than in a formal classroom. Because the handling of these 
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personal problems is so important, educationists wish to erase 
the traditional line between the curriculum (the course of 
study) and the other activities connected with the school, thus 
permitting youngsters to devote all or most of their time to 
activities rather than studies 

This shift of emphasis from intellectual to non-intellectual 
activities in the school leads to some extremely odd state- 
ments about the things with which the school should concern 
itself. One such document from Illinois is worth citing. Under 
the auspices of the state, a certain professor of education 
undertook to list the “real-life problems” of young people, 
which the school should attempt to deal with by a “reorienta- 
tion” of its curriculum. Among the fifty-five items on the list 
there was no mention whatever of any branch of science 
Or mathematics, though “camping” and “doing parlor stunts” 
rated specific attention. Here are some of the problems, put 
forward in all seriousness as proper concerns of the school: 
“The problem of developing one or more ‘making things, 
‘making it go, or ‘tinkering’ hobbies,” “The problem of im- 
proving one’s personal appearance,” “the problem of develop- 
ing and maintaining wholesome boy-girl relationships,” and 
“the problem of selecting a ‘family dentist’ and acquiring the 
habit of visiting him systematically.”* 

I have no doubr that some thoughtless adolescents consider 
these “problems” significant enough for them to spend pre- 
cious school time—their time, paid for by their parents and 
by the rest of us—in learning the answers. Did the American 
people, however, create a nationwide public-school system to 
deal with problems like these? They did not. Neither parents 
nor Citizens at large originated these proposals. They were de- 
vised by doctrinaire educational theorists. Whatever public 
acceptance they have won is the result of irresponsible, high- 
pressure salesmanship on the part of professional educa- 
tionists. 

The argument, briefly put, is that because a social need 
exists the school must therefore attempt to satisfy it. This is 
a complete non sequitur. The school is only one of the agencies 
that exist to satisfy the needs of society. Each agency has its 
own area of responsibility, because each possesses a particular 
sort of competence. The particular competence of a school is 
in providing intellectual training. It was created for this 
purpose and its facilities and techniques—classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries; assignments, recitations, lectures, examina- 
tions—are adapted to this particular end. To subordinate this 
end to something else (no matter how worthy) is to deprive 
society of a vital service that no other agency can provide. 

When a school takes over a function that it is less com- 
petent to perform than some existing social agency, the net 
effect is to impair the welfare of society, not to improve it. 
Family life is said to have deteriorated in the United States. 
The public schools have made a great fuss over courses in 
“home and family living.” Nothing in the present situation 
suggests that such courses have succeeded in reducing the 
divorce rate or accomplishing any of the other results so glow- 
ingly promised. On the other hand, there is good reason to 
believe that the influence of the home upon young people has 
been seriously undermined by the very effort of the school to 
take over functions properly belonging to the family. The 
promise that the school will effectively perform these functions 
is a promise that cannot possibly be kept. Nevertheless the 
irresponsible utterances of educationists about taking over 
responsibilities that the home has neglected contribute to the 


4 Harold C. Hand, ‘Problems of High School Youth,” in Illinois 
Secondary Schoo! Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 11, pp. 30-32 
(August 1950) 

5 Oxford Dictionary of 
p. 564 


(2nd ed., London, 1953), 
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very breakdown they are talking about. Their words are 
an encouragement to weak-minded parents to dump their 
problems on the school instead of dealing with them as 
they should. 

There is, of course, one kind of school that can and does 
assume responsibility for the entire life of the young person 
in its charge. This is the full-time residential or boarding 
school. Such a school stands im loco parentis, exercising the 
authority and assuming the responsibility of the home. It pro- 
vides medical services. It enforces discipline twenty-four 
hours a day. It furnishes recreation. It usually sponsors 
religious services, making itself the channel through which the 
church performs its functions. Under these circumstances the 
influence of every social agency except the school is suspended, 
and the school not only can but must take over their duties. 

A strong argument can be made (as, indeed, Admiral 
Rickover has done) for creating in the United States a large 
number of full-time residential schools, in which public 
funds would provide both subsistence and tuition for the 
students enrolled. Such schools would be capable of assuming 
the responsibilities that American educationists are talking 
about. But educationists are not urging the creation of such 
schools. They are asking that the public schools, as they now 
exist, assume these wide-ranging responsibilities. They close 
their eyes to the basic fact that the American public school 
is a day school, which has charge of the student for no more 
than half (and usually much less than half) of each waking 
day, for only five days out of each week's seven. During the 
greater part of his conscious life, a student is under the in- 
fluence of—within the sphere of control of—other institutions 
of society, upon which responsibility also rests. There must 
be a distribution of function among the various agencies of 
society, the school included, because there is a distribution of 
time among them. The school ha; responsibility for part, but 
only part, of his time. Which part of the child’s upbringing, 
given this distribution of function, is the peculiar and in- 
escapable responsibility of the school? 

The experience, practice, and policy of a residential school 
is peculiarly relevant in this connection. Though such a school 
must assume responsibility for the entire life of its students, 
it mever permits a blurring of the line that separates the 
curriculum from the rest of its activities. Formal classroom 
periods are devoted to basic intellectual disciplines and un- 
interrupted study periods are set aside. All other functions are 
performed outside the curriculum. Now, the time available 
to the day school is roughly the equivalent of the time devoted 
in a residential school to the curriculum proper. A student can 
expect to receive an education of equal depth and value in a 
public day school, only if the same number of classroom 
periods are devoted to serious intellectual training as would 
be the case in a residential school, and only if the public school 
insists upon homework equal in amount to the work done in 
the study periods that a residential school sets aside in the 
evenings and on weekends and holidays. If a public day school 
purports to offer a genuine education—rather than a watered- 
down imitation—then it must prevent any and every en- 
croachment upon the time that students devote to study of 
the fundamental intellectual disciplines. School administrators 
must draw a sharp line between the curriculum and extra- 
curricular activities. In the time available to the school for 
the latter—for activities over and above the basic curriculum 
—it can accomplish many desirable vocational and social ends. 
Athletics, shop-work, cooking, and driver-training are per- 
fectly legitimate extra-curricular activities, recognized as 
valuable in the most traditional schools. “The battle of Water- 
loo,” Wellington is supposed to have said, “was won in the 
playing fields of Eton.” Every good school accomplishes 
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much besides intellectual training. Only by distinguishing 
clearly between the classroom and the playing field, however, 
can serious and honest results be achieved by either. 

The school must plan its program in terms of the time that 
has been made available to it. Most of the time made available 
in America to the public school is curricular time, within 
which the school is under solemn obligation to plan a con- 
tinuous, cumulative, uninterrupted program of intellectual 
training. A small balance of time is also available for extra- 
curricular activities under supervision of the school. The 
school, if honest and responsible, must promise, in the way 
of vocational training and social conditioning, no more than 
it can perform within the limits of this extra-curricular segment 
of time. Before embarking on vast programs purporting to 
advance social, psychological, and vocational purposes, the 
school must demand and receive from society whatever addi- 
tional allotments of student time (as well as whatever addi- 
tional allotments of money) may be necessary to carry out 
such programs. If, for example, the school is really to take 
over the responsibilities of the home, it must take time away 
from the home life of the student and must be vested with 
the disciplinary authority of the home. Barring such a grant of 
time, authority, and money (a grant most unlikely to be 
forthcoming), the school has no business promising—or even 
consenting—to assume responsibility for tasks that are outside 
its province. Indeed, until the school has proved itself willing 
to carry Out honestly, thoroughly, and unremittingly its assigned 
task of intellectual training, there is no reason in the world 
for society to say to it, “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things.” 

The contention that American public schools can carry on 
the miscellany of activities that professional educationists 
advocate, can introduce these activities into the curriculum 
itself, and can at the same time provide basic intellectual 
training of undiminished quality is a preposterous contention 
on its very face. The hard, unyielding statistics, moreover, 
show that American public schools, taken as a whole, have 
failed—calamitously failed—to provide the mass of our young 
people with intellectual training of the quality and thorough- 
ness required in the modern world. The frantic efforts of pro- 
fessional educationists to manipulate and, as a last resort, to 
suppress the figures have not succeeded and will not succeed 
in concealing the facts of the present situation from a deeply 
alarmed citizenry. 

Suppression is a harsh word, but what other term is appli- 
cable to the letter sent out on 25 March 1958 by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals (a department of 
the National Education Association) over the signature of its 
executive secretary, Dr. Paul E. Elicker? In a series of articles 
entitled “Crisis in Education,’ the magazine Life had ex- 
pressed views which the directorate of this Association dis- 
liked. Promptly Dr. Elicker wrote officially to the 19,000 
school administrators—public officials, mind you—enrolled 
in his organizations, using the following words: 

“The only way to be effective in combatting a continuance 
of this type of irresponsible reporting is to write a letter of 


6 Pamphlet No. 120, compiled by Kenneth E. Brown (Washington, 
1957), p. 12. Actually, if Life's statement were taken literally the 
figure it should have given would have been 4.4 percent not 24.3 
percent, because the smaller percentage is the enrollment in physics 
expressed as a percentage of all high-school students. Life took the 
base most favorable to the public-school record. 

7 Ibid., p. 44. 

8 Ibid. 

% Alexander G. Korol, Soviet Education for Science and Technology 
(New York, 1957), pp. 3, 17, 26, 55, 57. These agree with the 
findings of the U. S. Office of Education, Education in the USSR 
(Bulletin, 1957, No. 14). 


protests NOW to Mr. Roy Larsen, President, LIFE 

We know from experience with another magazine a few 
years ago that your most effective weapon will be to question 
the continuation of subscriptions to the LIFE and TIME pub- 
lications in your school as long as they have an attitude and 
policy inimical to education. 

“Also, we suggest that you urge teachers, parents, and 
citizens to write similar letters to Mr. Larsen. Of course, 
the force of your letter will be discounted if you indicate 
that you have been advised to write such a letter.” 

I agree with the editorial in the Detroit (Michigan) 
Free Press, which commented that this clandestine effort to 
suppress free discussion “exhibits motives no less base than 
those of a frightened but ruthless dictator.” With a stroke 
of his pen, Dr. Elicker has done more damage to public con- 
fidence in our schools than any man in our history. The 
secondary-school principals of the country—whose integrity 
and whose belief in democracy Dr. Elicker has gravely com- 
promised in hundreds if not thousands of communities— 
should demand his resignation. 

Certain aspects of this sorry story have not received the 
attention they ought. Dr. Elicker based his undercover boycott 
on an allegation that certain statistical statements presented 
by Life were “mistakes and misinterpretations,” and he cir- 
culated a memorandum by Professor Harold C. Hand to sup- 
port the accusation. Many newspapers and individuals who 
condemned the boycott, nevertheless assumed that Life had 
probably misrepresented the statistics, as charged. In fact, 
the magazine had done no such thing. Those who attacked 
Life were the ones who manipulated the figures. Let us look 
briefly at Professor Hand’s memorandum. He first takes issue 
with the following statement in Life: “... only 25% [of high 
school students in the United States] are studying physics.” 
This is the figure given by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in its study of Offerings and Enrollments in Science 
and Mathematics in Public High Schools, 1956. The enroll- 
ment in physics was 24.3 percent of the total enrollment in 
the twelfth grade in that year.® 

What does Professor Hand do to this straightforward, 
official statistic? Here are his words: “We shall begin with 
the datum for phyiscs. This figure of 25% is the approxi- 
mate fraction of the students in grade twelve, the school 
level at which this subject is usually taught, who are en- 
rolled in physics. By the time they complete high school, then, 
this fraction of today’s high-school student body has taken 
physics. This is about three-fourths of those in the upper 
third of the intelligence distribution, hence about three- 
fourths of those who presumably could do well in physics if 
they were to enroll in it.” 

What does this rigamarole come to? Professor Hand takes 
the unquestioned percentage and delibrately alters it, justify- 
ing his manipulation by the completely undocumented asser- 
tion that only the top third of the population is capable of 
studying physics. By this sleight-of-Hand, 25 percent miracu- 
lously becomes 75 percent. But even granting the right of 
Professor Hand to manipulate the statistics in this way, the 
final figure he gives is false. There are 2,300,000 seventeen- 
year-olds in the population.*? The upper third would come to 
767,000. Only 310,000 seventeen-year-olds are enrolled in 
physics.* This is not 75 percent of the upper third of the 
relevant population. I¢ is only 40.4 percent. Professor Hand, 
moreover, conveniently forgets to mention that in the Soviet 
Union today, 100 percent of those in the “upper third of the 
intelligence distribution” are studying physics, not for one 
year (as with us) but for five. Moreover, 100 percent of the 
entire population are studying it for two years—in the seven- 
year school, attendance at which is compulsory for all.® 
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Of all the statistics that are now available on Soviet edu- 
cation, the ones that reveal most strikingly the failure of 
our own school system are those that pertain to the curriculum 
of the first seven years. During these years, schooling has 
become universal in Russia as here. Our system has attained 
universality for a longer span of time, it is true—ten years 
instead of seven. But with three more years, we have failed to 
bring Out students in mass up to the level, so far as funda- 
mental fields are concerned, that is attained for the whole 
mass of Soviet students and attained at an earlier age. 

Let me summarize the record, reminding you that I am 
comparing not a selected student body with an unselected 
one, but the student bodies of the two countries for the 
period during which schooling is compulsory and universal 
for both 

In the Soviet Union every young person reaches maturity 
with some knowledge of algebra and geometry, because two 
years of this are required in the grades where universal 
schooling is in effect. In the United States only 60 percent of 
our young people reach maturity with some knowledge of 
algebra and geometry. 

In the Soviet Union every young person reaches maturity 
with some systematically taught knowledge of biology, chem- 
istry, and physics, derived from one to four years of course 
work in these specific fields in the first seven years of the 
Soviet schools. In the United States only three out of five of 
our young people reach maturity having had a course in 
biology, less than one quarter having had a course in chemis- 
try, and little more than one-eighth having had a course in 
physics. 

In the Soviet Union every child has studied a foreign 
language for at least three years before drop-outs begin. In 
the United States, fewer than one young person in twenty 


reaches the age of eighteen having had three years of a foreign 


language.'° 

If we go on to the last years of the secondary school (the 
ten-year school in the U. S. S. R. and the high school in the 
U. S.), the comparisons are even more devastating. In what 
follows, be it observed, I am not offering unfair comparisons 
between selected and unselected Student Bodies. I am 
comparing the proportion of total population which reaches 
a given level of intellectual attainment in the Soviet Union, 
with the proportion of the total population which reaches 
the same level “or a lower one” in the United States. 

In the Soviet Union the top third of all young people 
reach maturity with a knowledge of mathematics at least 
through trigonometry, normally the highest branch taught 
in secondary schools. In the United States only the top one- 
twelfth of all young people are reaching maturity with a 
command of mathematics at this level. 

In the Soviet Union the top third of all young people 
reach maturity having studied physics for fiwe years. In the 
United States only the top one-eighth reach maturity having 
studied physics for ome year. Not a single American, in all 
probability, has studied the subject systematically for five 
years in an American high school. 

In the Soviet Union the top third of all young people reach 
maturity having studied a foreign language for six years. In 
the United States, less than one percent of the population get 
as far as the fourth year of a foreign language in high school. 

Let me remind you of the point of these comparisons. No 


10 Figures based on the studies previously cited. They are analyzed 
in greater detail in the author's article “The Choice Before Us in 
American Education,’ National University Extension Association, 
Thirty-Second Discussion and Debate Manual, 1958-59 ed. by Ameri- 
can Education: Bower Aly, Vol. 1, pp 65-86 
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one in his senses would suggest that the United States should 
take over the Soviet educational system. There are far sounder 
and far better balanced school programs in the democratic 
countries of Western Europe. The question in any case is 
not whether we should have an American educational system 
or a European one. The question is whether the American 
educational system should be a good one or a poor one. The 
most important thing we can learn from European experience 
is to raise, immediately and by a substantial amount, our 
judgments about the intellectual ability of young people. Our 
expectations must go up, and our standards with them. We 
must repudiate the view that only a minority of American 
young people can be taught the basic subjects. Noting that 
Soviet educators harbor no such contemptuous opinion of the 
intellectual capacity of their own young people, we must 
deliver a stinging rebuke to those professional educationists 
who have persistently slandered the children of the American 
people as uneducable, and have used this malicious judgment 
as an excuse for selling them down the river. 

With the restoration of faith in our young people will 
come a restoration to the school system of a clear sense of 
purpose. To replace the educational aimlessness of recent 
years, we need only return to the principles and aims that 
inspired the American public-school system at its creation. 
A simple definition of education, and a simple democratic 
corollary thereof, will suffice: 

It is the job of a school to teach young men and women 
to think. It is the job of a democratic school to tzach ail 
young men and women to think. 

If this is, in fact, the central purpose of education, the 
school must recognize, at the very outset, that certain studies 
are vastly more effective than others in developing the ca- 
pacity to think clearly, seriously, and sustainedly. The school 
must, accordingly, select its subjects of instruction with in- 
finite care. Typewriting, for example, is a very useful practical 
skill. It is a training of the fingers, however, rather than of 
the mind. History, by contrast, is a most unpromising path- 
way to lucrative employment. (I am an historian, and I speak 
from experience.) But history is a study that involves the 
careful weighing of evidence and the continuous exercise 
of critical judgment. Properly taught, it develops the kind of 
intellectual power that a democratic nation requires of all 
its responsible citizens. No matter how skillfully taught, 
typewriting cannot possbily lay claim to equal educational 
significance. 

A school can do only a few things well, consequently the 
things it does must be the things of very greatest worth. 
Moreover, the school must organize its work carefully in order 
to do these things in the most effective way possible. How can 
one determine the things that it is most important for che 
school to do, and the ways of doing them that will be most 
effective? The answers to both questions can be found in the 
accumulated experience of three thousand years of intellectual 
and educational history. 

Let us begin by examining the second question—the ques- 
tion of the most effective way of organizing school instruction. 
Many persons imagine that there is something arbitrary about 
the various fields of learning as they exist today. The phe- 
nomena of nature are all inter-related, they point out. Why 
isolate one aspect from another and make separate fields out 
of chemistry, physics, geology, botany, and zoology? Why not 
deal with the whole at once? The same argument is applied to 
society. Why study its various aspects separately under the 
labels of history, economics, political science, and jurispru- 
dence? Again, why not tackle at once the living whole? 

The best answer is that the experience of thousands of 
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years has shown that the human mind is best able to grapple 
with complicated problems by breaking them down into 
their component parts. Once experience has been analyzed, it 
becomes possible to develop specialized intellectual skills 
for dealing with the different aspects of experience. These 
skills can be organized systematically, can be taught, and 
can be applied with enormous enectiveness to new problems. 
These organized skills constitute the various scientific and 
scholarly disciplines. (The latter is the scholar’s word; the 
popular term “subjects” much used by educationists, is in- 
accurate and misleading, because it suggests that the disci- 
plines are mere collections of facts, rather than methods of 
investigation and of thought.) Mathematics, history, eco- 
nomics, geology, chemistry, and psychology are examples of 
such disciplines. The reason for platining an educational 
curriculum in terms of them is that mankind has discovered 
that effective, creative, critical thinking can best be done by 
employing these systematic, organized tools of thought. 

The scientific and scholarly disciplines, well-defined and 
efficiently organized, constitute the foundations of mature 
intellectual effcrt. These foundations must be laid in the 
elementary and high schools. Such, in brief, is the educational 
theory of scientists and scholars. Which disciplines, then, are 
basic to the high-school curriculum? The question is not 
really as difficult to answer as some people suppose. 


In every age and every country, a person deemed educated 
must be able to use his own language correctly and fluently, 
and must be widely read in its literature. Accordingly, Eng- 
lish is basic in an American school curriculum. This is ob- 
viously a scientific age, hence mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology are obviously basic. We live in a rapidly changing 
world, hence history (whose subject is change) belongs 
among the basic secondary-school disciplines. International 
contacts are rapidly multiplying, hence foreign languages 
must be considered essential. Emphasis on the disciplines I 
have mentioned is simply a matter of common sense, dictated 
by the obvious facts about the intellectual life in the con- 
temporary world. 


Contrary to popuiar belief, scientists and scholars, both here 
and abroad, agree pretty well on the desirable basic curriculum 
of the secondary school. I know no reputable scholar who is 
anxious merely to advance his own subject. Scientists are 
as convinced of the importance of English and foreign lan- 
guages as I (an historian) am convinced of the importance 
of science and mathematics. With very few dissenting voices, 
the scholarly world agrees that the high school should focus 
the efforts of all students upon five principal fields: the 
student’s native language and its literature; at least one foreign 
language; mathematics; the natural sciences (specifically bi- 
ology, chemistry, and physics), and history. The fine arts 
and music should have a recognized place, though perhaps 
on the basis of individual instruction. The various social 
sciences (economics, political science, sociology) might be 
introduced alongside, but not in replacement of, history, be- 
cause their full elaboration usually takes place at the college 
level. 

What we are after, of course, is not a mere list of “subjects,” 
but a training in the basic disciplines of thought. The de- 
sirable curriculum can be described in terms of the intellectual 
skills that the high school should impart. It must, first of all, 
furnish its students with a store of knowledge, so that they 
will not be obliged to make bricks without straw. Secondly, 
it must require them to practice unceasingly the use of the 
recognized tools of language and thought: reading, mathe- 
matics, grammar, logic, and the rest. Beyond this, the school 
must give its students, at first hand through laboratory work, 
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a grasp of the method of scientific investigation. It must 
teach them to weigh evidence as an historian does, and to 
construct therefrom a framework of chronology and historical 
explanation adequate to organize their accumulating knowl- 
edge about the development of their own country and the 
world. It must make them acquainted with the great ideas 
embodied in literature, and with the varied forms (poetry, 
fiction, drama, philosophic discourse) in which great ideas are 
expressed. 

The school, moreover, must go at these tasks systematically. 
To think means to apply the mind continuously, often 
over long periods of time, to the problem at hand. The 
student must use his mind in this way in school. If he is 
expected to pick up “snippets” of information from one 
“project” after another—if his program skips about from 
topic to unrelated topic chen he will not go forth with a 
disciplined mind. He wili have been trained as a mere in- 
tellectual grasshopper. Certain contrived “experiences” may 
be needed to arouse the first interest of young children, but 
once serious work has begun, the directing force of further 
study should be intellectual curiosity, and its organization 
should represent the logical unfolding of the subject itself. 
Once a serious subject is taken up there must be continuity, 
usually over a period of years. Four years of a foreign lan- 
guage, for example, are not twice as valuable as two, but 
ten or twenty times as valuable, thanks to the cumulative 
character of learning. 

Progression, as well as continuity, is essential. The school 
must push its students steadily forward from simple intel- 
lectual tasks to increasingly complex and abstract ones. Mere 
“enrichment’—the multiplying of tasks at the same level 
of abstraction—does not mean intellectual growth; it may 
mean intellectual stagnation. Above all, the school must 
require its students to write, write, write—themes, examina- 
tions, original productions in prose and verse; each one to 
be corrected and criticized, for form as well as content— 
until young men and women are able, almost instinctively, 
to set down their own ideas, whatever the subject may be, 
with clarity, accuracy, cogency, and fluency. 

An education of this kind is net one among several 
equally valuable kinds of education. It is the one kind that 
deliberately sets out to produce men and women capable of 
serious and sustained thinking. If we really believe in democ- 
racy, this is the kind of education we ought to bestow upon 
every single one of our future citizens. If we offer a portion 
of our children an education different in kind and hence 
inferior—narrow job-training or shoddy “life-adjustment”— 
then we are treating them as second-class citizens. We are 
not providing equality of educational opportunity, we are 
withholding it. 

A high-school curriculum based squarely upon the basic 
intellectual disciplines is neither designed nor intended to 
produce an aloof, self-conscious intellectual elite. Quite the 
reverse. It is designed to give every citizen in a democracy 
a share in the intellectual life of the Republic, by providing 
him with the kind of education that was once reserved for 
a small aristocratic class. 

The central problem of education in a democracy is to 
make intellectual training available to all. This is a difficult 
task, like all the other tasks of making democracy work. It 
presents a problem to be solved, however, not one to be 
avoided. Vocational training and “life adjustment” education 
are not solutions, they are atcempts to dodge the problem, 
to run away from it yet to conceal the retreat behind high- 
sounding words. Programs for the slow learner are required, 
but programs in the basic intellectual disciplines. Both the 
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student himself and the nation are betrayed by school pro- 
grams that substitute something else for intellectual training. 
Only when we possess the kind of public-school system in 
which able students can push ahead as fast and as far as 
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their minds can carry them, and in which every other student 
can tread the same path, at the best pace which he is capable 
of maintaining, will we have a truly sound and democratic 
educational structure, worthy of the American Republic. 


Hall of Fame for Debaters 


POWER TO THINK AND POWER OF BEING ARTICULATE ARE BASIC ESSENTIALS FOR LEADERSH!P 
By SIGURD S. LARMON, President, Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York City 


Delivered at the Banquet Meeting of the 12th National Debate Tournament, West Point, New York, April 26, 1958 


There are presently Halls of Fame for football players, 
baseball players, golfers, and just recently I read that one 
had been planned for badminton players. 

If there can be Halls of Fame for such activities, why not 
one for an activity that really merits recognition? Why not a 
Hall of Fame for debaters? 

The reason for this proposal is a firm conviction that some- 
thing should be done to stimulate and encourage debating. 

I was born into a world—and not too many years ago— 
when the horseless carriage and the flying machine did not 
exist. Neither did the wireless telephone, nor radio, nor tele- 
vision. 

In your own time you have seen science split the atom, 
invade the stratosphere, and send satellites into outer space. 
In these fast-moving days and the days that are to come one 
thing is sure: man’s problems will keep pace with man’s pro- 
gress. And to meet those problems the need will be greatest 
for men who can think and men who are articulate. 

Science has given man the force to destroy his world. There 
is always controversy in this world. And controversy—if the 
world is not to be destroyed—must now be settled not by 
force but by argument and debate. 

Some two hundred years ago, Joubert, the French humanist, 
wrote: “It is better to debate a question without settling it 
than to settle it without debate.” 

Never have those words been truer than today. The ques- 
tions that face us are vital to our country. As citizens of a 
country where freedom of speech is a sacred right we have 
not only the right, but the responsibility to debate these ques- 
tions. And the two—the right and the responsibiliry—go 
hand in hand. 

You hear a lot of talk these days about rights and privileges. 
You do not hear nearly enough talk about responsibility. Yet 
if we are to deserve our privileges we must live up to our 
responsibilities as individuals, as members of our communities, 
as Citizens of our country. 

And surely part of our responsibility as citizens is to be 
aware of the questions and problems that face us. To be in- 
formed about them. To have opinions that are soundly 
reasoned, clearly expressed. 

Our problems are also world problems. Just the other day 
| read that one out of every three babies born today is Chinese. 
A nation of six hundred million has become six hundred and 
forty million almost overnight. And it is predicted that by 
1980 China will be a nation of a billion people. 

In this country just a few years ago we were talking about 
a population of one hundred and thirty million. Eight years 
ago it was one hundred and fifty million and as of today it is 
over one hundred and seventy million. 

With problems of increasing population go increasing prob- 
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lems of international relationships and problems of conflicting 
ideologies. 

Where are our leaders to come from—from the football 
fields—from the baseball diamonds—from the badminton 
courts? 

As Life magazine said recently, our challenge is to develop 
the muscles of the mind. And for developing those muscles 
there is nothing like the discipline of debate. 

For debating requires mental discipline—educational disci- 
pline. To my mind there is far too little discipline in our edu- 
cation today. 

Whether it is so-called progressive education in a grade 
school where children are not only allowed but encouraged to 
do as they please, or college credits for courses in department 
store window decoration, the “do-it-yourself” idea of edu- 
cation leads to untrained minds. Discipline leads to trained 
— And that trained mental muscle is what this country 
needs. 

I will venture to say that those great leaders who have been 
trained here on the historic nlain of West Point have profited 
much more from their cours::s in speech, in logic and English 
than from the extracurricular efforts that might entitle them 
to admission to a Hall of Fame for athletic accomplishment. 

The power to think and the power of being articulate are 
basic essentials to the power of leadership. Consider West 
Point's Dwight D. Eisenhower and his Guildhall speech in 
London just after the war, which Churchill classified as one of 
the great speeches of all time. Consider West Point’s Lucius 
Clay and Alfred Gruenther—two of the most convincing de- 
baters and speakers among today’s leaders in government and 
world affairs. And in relation to somewhat shorter speeches, I 
surely should include two of the most famous—MacArthur's 
“I shall return” and McAuliffe’s “Nuts” at Bastogne. 

The power of articulate speech is a power for good. It is 
also a power for evil. The teachings of Marx and Engels have 
not spread because of what they wrote. They have been spread 
by the oral interpretations, the verbal adaptations, the argu- 
ments and speeches of Lenin, and Stalin, and Mao Tse-tung. 
And now scarcely a day goes by without a speech from 
Khrushchev. Remember, too, Hitler, Mussolini, Juan and 
Eva Peron. Speech has always been a powerful weapon in the 
armament of dictators and demagogues. 

Today, and in the years ahead, there will be great need for 
leaders who will have the power of articulate speech, and 
use it as a power for good. 

Television has magnified the power of a man to talk to other 
men, to influence and persuade them, by a million-fold. And 
as television spreads around the world—as international 
broadcasts become an actuality—the power to think, the 
power to be articulate may well become the power to save 
the world . . . or to destroy it. 
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And so this event has great significance. Debating develops 
the muscles of the mind, increases the power to think and the 
power to express those thoughts clearly and convincingly. 
That is why our fervent hope is that incentives may be de- 
veloped to make debating a major activity in every institution. 
One that is honored in the true proportion of its values. 

So, to repeat, let us provide such an incentive for encour- 
aging —— in our preparatory schools and in our colleges 

. a Hall of Fame for debaters, if you will. And perhaps, 
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then, we may even see the day the National Debate Tourna- 
ment will have to be held in the Rose Bowl. 

For now, all honor to the United States Military Academy, 
to General Davidson, and to Colonel Lincoln for ma’-ing this 
indeed a national competition of real significance. 

And honor to you who are so ably representing your colleges 
and universities in this contest. This is to me an inspiring 
event. Good luck, and may the best teams win. 


The Businessman And National Security 


A FOURTH MAJOR BRANCH OF OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
By JOHN L. BURNS, President, Radio Corporation of America 


Delivered at 50th Anniversary Conference, Harvard Busimess School Association, Boston, Massachusetts, September 6, 1958 


I am delighted to be back on campus today, and I 

must admit your gracious welcome has just about 
convinced me that, as a student at Harvard Engineering 
School, I went to the “wrong” school of the University. 

The theme of this 50th Anniversary Conference—Manage- 
ment’s Mission in a New Society—is so directly pertinent 
to the major problems of our day that I consider it an un- 
usual privilege to participate. Your own attendance here is 
proof that you are keenly aware of the problems of our time, 
and dedicated to the search for workable solutions. 

The Harvard Business School deserves a special word of 
praise, not only for its fifty years of distinguished service but 
also for its public-spirited initiative in sponsoring a confer- 
ence of the scope and significance of this one. 

In discussing the subject, “The Businessman and National 
Security,” I feel strongly that I must speak not as a business- 
man, but as a citizen. Partisanship for business, Government, 
or political party is unthinkable in dealing with a problem of 
such towering importance to our nation, our families, and 
ourselves. 

As a citizen, I believe, as i am certain most of you do, that 
the period just ahead of us is the most critical in our history. 
For the first time, we are in danger of nuclear annihilation. 

The question is: 

How do we meet this deadly peril? 


I. THE THREAT 

Like it or not, we must face up more realistically to the 
fact that today we are in a Cold War with Russia. At this 
point, no one can say how long we can expect it to stay cold. 

Among our best informed military and civilian authorities, 
there are two principal schools of thought on the paramount 
threat to our national security. 

One school holds that the danger is immediate. The argu- 
ment is made that the Russians will mount a sneak attack as 
soon as they are confident they have the capability to knock 
out our key cities and destroy our retaliatory power. The 
claim is heard that the Soviets have some 500 submarines 
as compared with our 100, and that they are building under- 
seas craft at a rate ten times as fast as we are. Some experts 
put the critical period between the fall of 1959 and 1963. 
During this fateful interval, they say, our own capabilities 
in missiles, aircraft, Army and Navy forces will lag so far 
behind those of the Russians as to place us in grave peril. 

A second school of thought contends that the greatest 
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threat to our security lies not in the immediate situation but 
in the long-range challenge. The argument is made that the 
Russians will continue. for an extended period, to apply moral, 
political, economic, military and social pressures short of all- 
out war. It is pointed out that economic warfare is cheaper, 
subtler and more penetrating for the Russians, and their 
success to date has been such that they have been able to use 
their military power spacingly. This economic approach is 
one that is diftcult to get people excited about. The feeling 
is that the Russians will keep on waging a ruthless Cold War, 
probing for soft spots in the Free World's defenses, in the 
hope of eventually accomplishing their aims without having 
to resort to a Hot War. President Eisenhower has said that 
we may be in for as much as forty years of Cold War. 

You and I certainly are not in a position to judge the 
merits of these two arguments. But we do know that we can’t 
gamble with national survival—even when the odds against 
us might be only a thousand to one! 

Therefore, common sense dictates that our country must 
take all reasonable precautions against both the short-range 
and the long-range threats. 

We must be ever mindful of the Total Threat—moral, 
political, economic, military and social. 

In the brief time allotted me today, I shall not attempt 
to cover the entire field, but shall confine my remarks to the 
role of business in this situation. 

The challenge to the business community is clear: The 
security of our country is at stake, so business must live ac- 
cording to a revised set of rules. 

1. It must have the courage to speak up—to take a con- 

Structive position on controversial issues. 

2. It must do the job the best way it can until the Govern- 
ment makes the necessary changes. 

3. It must look seriously and candidly at its own situation, 
and keep its stockholders and other interested parties 
iediinal of our country’s needs. Likewise, it should 
listen attentively to criticism and be prepared to act 
promptly. 

In peacetime, we have permitted our free-enterprise system 
full play. In wartime, we have become a modified dictatorship, 
mobilizing our manpower and industrial capacity for an all-out 
effort. 

Now it is up to the Government to tell us whether we have 
a national emergency, and, if so, to spell out the specific 
requirements. 
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_ Against this background, let’s look at some of the major 
factors that should be taken into consideration in planning for 
the future. I believe there is an overriding need for changes 
in our nation’s defense posture—both short-range and long- 
range. To meet this need will require bold new approaches 
in many areas, especially on the part of Business and Govern- 
ment as Partners in Preparedness. And I address all of my 
comments to the system and not to the personalities involved. 


ll. NEED FOR CHANGE IN NATION'S POSTURE: 
SHORT-RANGE 


In facing up to the short-range threat, the Government and 
particularly the Defense Department must stimulate and 
encourage our free-enterprise system. They ‘must supply the 
needed incentives to keep this system healthy and strong, for 
our national security and our way of life depend on it. Govern- 
ment work must be made as attractive to industry as other 
forms of business activity. 

The competition between ourselves and the Russians is a 
new kind of competition with a new society. It is a classic 
test Of the free-enterprise system versus Marxian socialism. 
Our task is to put the creativity and productivity of American 
industry to work as effectively for the military as we have for 
the consumer. 

We are turning out about ten times as many household 
appliances as the Russians, and fifty times as many passenger 
cars—all of unsurpassed quality. 

The total value of the goods and services produced in this 
country in a year is $429 billion—between two and three 
tumes as much as in Russia. 

In our defense effort, we have not taken full advantage of 
the superb strengths inherent in our free-enterprise system. 
We have tried to operate with insufficient incentives and with 
highly centralized governmental control. 

In short, we have tried to whip the Russians with one hand 
tied behind our back. 

If there is to be a free-enterprise approach to our defense 
requirements, the Government in its dealings with business 
obviously must be guided by the factors that make the system 
work. These factors include incentive, teamwork, decisiveness, 
initiative, and planning. 

When I talk about incentive in connection with the defense 
effort, I do not want to be misunderstood. I want to make it 
clear I am not suggesting that we exploit the threat to our 
national security in order to increase industry's earnings. 
What I am proposing is something that would be an in- 
centive to industry and would also save the Government 
money. And above all, it would help strengthen our chances 
for survival. 

In our present system, the basic weakness in the lack of 
incentives is not so much that many people in many companies 
are not working in defense. There are many talented people 
working, and, of course, with proper incentives’ there could 
be more. But the real losses to us are these: 


Some of the most effective people in our country are not 
working on defense, or are giving only a portion of their 
time and thought to it. 
The profit incentive is insufficient to enable companies 
to devote a major effort toward research and develop- 
ment work originated by the company itself. Therefore, 
the full potentialities of free-enterprise in this field of 
creativity are not realized. 
Under the present system, there is a depreciation in in- 
centive even below the level provided by law. 
There are two major laws that regulate defense work now. 
One is the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 which 
authorizes the services to pay contractors their costs, plus a 
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fee up to 15 per cent of their costs, as profit, on research 
and development contracts. The second law is the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 which authorizes the Government to take 
a second look at a company’s defense business, after one 
year, to see if the profit has been excessive. 

The 15 per cent fee, stipulated in the Procurement Act, 
has been cut back to 10 per cent by the individual services 
unless the Secretary of the Army, Navy or Air Force makes 
an exception—and this does not happen very often. In 
practice, moreover, military contracting officers seldom agree 
even to 10 per cent. It is difficult to negotiate a fee of more 
than 7 per cent. Even this is subject to further reduction 
because many of the costs which contractors incur in the 
course of a job are disallowed. So when the contractor gets all 
through, his earnings before taxes average about 4 per cent 
of his sales, and after taxes may run as low as 2 per cent. 
During World War II, there was a compensating factor. 
Companies got production contracts which, because of their 
large repetitive volume, made up .for the low return on 
research and the meager percentage allowance on production. 
Now there is rarely any large-scale production and the allow- 
ance figures are the same. 

Throughout the present contracting procedure, renegoti- 
ation hangs like a sword over the contractor's head. Let me 
give you an example of what I mean. Suppose that an efficient 
producer manufactures a defense item and sells it for $900, 
making a profit of, say, 15 per cent. Then, suppose that an 
inefficient producer sells the same iter for $1,000 and makes 
a profit of only 5 per cent. Even though the efficient producer 
sold the item at a much lower price, it is he and not his in- 
efficient competitor who stands to have his defense profits 
renegotiated, on the ground that they are “excessive.” What 
we have here, in effect, is a case of a company’s being pen- 
alized for actually saving the Government some money. 

The purpose of the Renegotiation Act is highly commend- 
able. It was drawn up originally during World War II to 
provide for a review of contracts that were being hurriedly 
executed under the pressure of a war emergency. But modifica- 
tion of the law is long overdue. The chief danger today lies 
in having too many checks, rather than too few. 

Businessmen, of course, recognize the need for some con- 
trols on defense work. But the control procedure must be 
tempered with judgment and adjusted to meet varying con- 
ditions if we are not to weaken incentive. 

The practice of checking, in some instances, has been carried 
to harmful extremes. For example, one aircraft company esti- 
mates that fully one-third of its technical staff is needed to cope 
with Government paperwork. It devotes upwards of 400,000 
man-hours a year to preparing reports for a long list of 
Federal agencies. Instead of writing reports and serving on 
reviewing committees, these scientists and engineers could be 
far more productively employed in gaining new knowledge 
through research. 

While we are considering the matter of incentive, let's 
remember that this concept applies to those working in 
Government and the Armed Forces as well as to those in 
business. 

When George Washington came to Cambridge to take 
over the Continental Army Command, he understood very 
well the principle of paying men to fight. However, it re- 
mained a continuous problem with him throughout the Revo- 
lutionary War to convince Congress and the States that they 
should live up to their pledges of providing pay, equipment, 
supplies and special benefits for soldiers. 

Prior to World War II, our military services were predicated 
on the traditional lines of land and sea forces operating 
relatively independently. The services were made up of a 
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comparatively small corps of professional personnel, on the 
assumption that these people anc the meager resources furn- 
ished them would provide a nucleus around which our fighting 
forces could be rebuilt in an emergency as they were in World 
War I. The advent of modern weapons such as the airplane, 
the ballistic missile, and the atomic weapon has changed all 
of this. We now find it necessary to maintain a very large 
standing Army, Navy and Air Force, comprised in each case 
of highly skilled personnel, with the majority of them serving 
on a career basis. 

Today our military career men are not paid what they 
should be, with the result that some of the most competent 
officers are resigning from the services. Many in the prime 
of their years are leaving to join the major corporations be- 
cause of the financial situation in which they and their 
families find themselves. 

The new military pay law, based on the recommendations 
of the Cordiner Report, represents a step in the right direction 
and one for which Congress and the Defense Department 
deserve congratulations. But a great deal more remains to be 
done if we are to match the Russians in providing incentive 
for our key people. 

If we are to achieve maximum effectiveness in defense, the 
role of business—both large and small—must be better 
understood. 

In our free-enterprise system, we need big and small 
business, working together to turn out the goods that each 
produces most efficiently. We meed big business for its mas- 
sive scientific and technical resources, and its ability to produce 
in large volume. We need small business for its specialized 
skills and its initiative in developing new ideas. Without one, 
the other would wither on the vine. 

Both are especially necessary in our defense effort. The 
large companies perform a valuable function by taking on 
major projects, then breaking them «wn into segments 
that are manageable by smaller firms. 

In two World Wars, large companies have been one of the 
basic sources of American strength. During World War II, 
the 100 largest contractors handled two-thirds of our critical 
defense production. In the present age of ballistic missiles and 
hydrogen warheads, when it costs anywhere from $50,000 
to $150,000 just to make a proposal on a major defense con- 
tract, only companies with large budgets can ‘afford to go after 
the big prime contracts. 

How would we like to prepare our defenses without the 
aid of the top three or four companies in steel, motors, 
electrical equipment, chemicals, aircraft and other key in- 
dustries? 

David E. Lilienthal, in his book, “Big Business: A New 
Era,” tells how the Governmenc turned to a big business for 
help in mass-producing atomic bombs. And then he makes 
this comment: “To the extent that the principle of Bigness, 
in our economic life, contributes in an affirmative and an 
indispensable way to the strengthening of our national security 
we should, by an explicit and affirmative national policy 
encourage and protect that kind of Bigness.” 

There have been a multitude of misconceptions about the 
relationship between big and small business. The charge has 
been made that big business has prospered by stifling small 
business. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
Rockefeller Report on the U.S. Economy points out that the 
total number of businesses in this country has grown by 40 
per cent since 1929—even while individual business units 
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have become larger. We now have 4.2 million non-farm 
businesses in the United States—the largest total in our 
history. This is a pretty good indication, I think, that there 
is no stifling of small business and no shortage of the spirit 
of enterprise that has made America great. 

I'm not for big business or for small business as such— 
I'm for maximum effectiveness. Whatever it takes—if it is 
good for the consumer and our people generally, and if it is 
good for our defense—let’s do it! Let's do it with big and 
small business! 

To attain maximum effectiveness in our defense program, 
we must exert every effort to reduce lead-time—the lag be- 
tween the conception of a weapons system and its actual 
production. 

A Pentagon study group* found that, on the average, it 
takes us ten years to conceive and produce new air-weapons 
systems—about twice as long as the Russians. The group also 
found that half of our time is spent trying to decide whether 
to go ahead with the weapon or not. In other words, it takes 
us as long to plan a new system as it takes the Russians to 
plan and produce it. 

The problem is complex, but improvements can—and 
must—be made. 

Business’ approach should take into consideration all the 
elements of sound management—planning, organization, in- 
tegration and measurem.nt. There is a natural tendency to 
keep doing things the way we did them yesterday. Business 
must be willing to experiment constantly with new techniques 
and adopt them whenever they can improve on existing 
methods. 

On the other hand, Government should give business 
greater authority and responsibility for making decisions on 
materials, components and techniques. There have been some 
encouraging advances in this direction just in recent months, 
and it is to be hoped that this trend will continue. For one 
of the prime strengths of the private enterprise system lies 
in the creativity of individual contractors. 

We must remember that any decision about new weapons 
carries with it a certain risk. We must accept this risk and 
use our best judgment on when to “freeze” major product 
designs and go into production. There are bound to be some 
mistakes. But this is part of the price we must pay to close 
the gap between ourselves and the Russians on lead-time— 
and this gap must be closed. 


III. NEED FOR CHANGE IN NATION'S POSTURE: 
LONG-RANGE 


In facing up to the long-range threat to our security, we 
must adapt ourselves to a situation which, for us, is entirely 
new. Throughout our history as a nation, we have grown 
accustomed to looking upon War as one thing and Peace as 
another—and adjusting our national policies accordingly. 

Now we find ourselves confronted with a situation that is 
neither full War nor full Peace but Cold War—or Hot 
Peace. One difference between Cold War and Hot War is 
that no one has quite pulled the trigger. Another difference 
is that recent Hot Wars have been of limited duration: Cold 
War may last for generations—a throwback timewise to the 
days of the 14th and 15th Centuries when the Hundred Years’ 
War and the Wars of the Roses raged on seemingly without 
end. 

Because of the permanency of the crisis and the complexity 
of the problems inherent in it, this Cold War situation calls 
for a new approach to over-all, long-range planning. We must 
establish far-sighted objectives and plans which will not be 
affected in a major way by short-term considerations. 
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How can we accomplish these aims without giving up 
those things we hold dear? 

This is the most important question of our time. 

While I do not claim to be an expert on the subject, | 
believe we need new and fresh approaches to the solution of 
our Cold War problem. I believe that each of us should try 
to suggest such approaches. We must lift our eyes to a more 
distant horizon. 

In this spirit I would like to suggest a possible approach 
to this problem. 

I believe we should establish a fourth major branch of 
our Federal Government—one that might be called the Perma- 
nent Council on Plans and Policies. This new branch—ranking 
in importance with the Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
branches—would have responsibility for over-all planning. 

The Legislative and Judicial branches have reasonable 
continuity, but the Executive branch does not. The President 
has, at most, eight years in the White House. The average 
term of a Cabinet officer in the last three Administrations 
has been 3.7 years. In these circumstances, there is little 
chance for continuous study and analysis of the fundamental 
problems that will confront us five, ten or twenty years from 
now—or the best policies for coping with these problems. 

This would be the task of the Permanent Council on Plans 
and Policies. Council members would be appointed for 
extended terms, in much the same manner as our present 
Supreme Court members, by joint agreement of the Executive 
and Congress. Hence, they would not be subject to the 
varying fortunes of political parties. They would be selected 
from among top-ranking leaders in education, the sciences, 
business management, defense, labor and other important 
segments of national activity. They would be supported by 
an adequate staff of specialists. 

The primary function of this Permanent Council would 
be to formulate our long-range objectives, policies, programs, 
and strategy as related to the total needs of the nation. Unlike 
the other three branches of Government, this new one would 
look primarily to the future. 

The difference between this Permanent Council and existing 
planning groups like the National Security Council, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and others, would be that the latter 
are all arms of the Executive branch and are concerned with 
a particular area rather than with the over-all picture. The 
proposed new Permanent Council, being in itself a fourth 
arm of Government, would have the independence and con- 
tinuity that existing bodies lack. It would also encompass 
the whole broad range of Government activity. 

Although it would have the right only to evaluate programs, 
to recommend their implementation, and to persuade the 
other three branches of Government, it is my deep conviction 
that, in time, the new concepts and ideas emerging from 
such a lop-level group ee stimulate greater leadership 
and direction at all levels of our society. The Council would 
serve to inspire and coordinate long and short-range planning 
in all branches of Government. 

While it is true that the Russians pose the primary threat, 
I believe this program should also be implemented because of 
the over-all needs of the country. The increasing complexity 
of our moral, political, economic, military and social problems 
requires that we be ready to modify our methods and 
programs when necessary. 

Because of their own experience, business executives have 
the utmost sympathy for Government’s tremendous problems 
in adjusting methods and programs. Nevertheless, this sym- 
pathy must not retard our efforts to point up and solve these 
problems. 

I realize, of course, the time and effort involved in establish- 
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ing such a fourth branch of Government as I am proposing. It 
would require action by Congress as well as by the individual 
states. 

However, so urgent is the need for our having a coordi- 
nated policy on every Cold War front that I would make one 
further suggestion as an interim move. I would urge that our 
over-all planning group be set up immediately by Executive 
Order. In that way we would begin deriving the benefits at 
once, while steps were under way to make the Council a 
consitutional agency. 


IV. THE NEXT STEPS 

There are other specific steps that could be taken promptly 
by both Government and business. These steps, I believe, 
would contribute materially to achieving the changes needed 
in our defense posture, both short-range and long-range. 

By Business: 

1. Become acquainted to the fullest possible extent with 
the nation’s military establishment to the end that 
national security requirements, present and future, are 
understood. 

. Take the initiative in identifying, defining, studying, 
and solving the problems now facing our military estab- 
lishment. 

. Come up with better equipment and better procedures 
to meet our military needs. 

. Make better utilization of induscry’s engineers. 

. Make available more and increasingly better scientific, 
technical and managerial people for service with the 
Department of Defense and the Armed Forces, and 
allow them to serve for more than the one-year period 
that has become standard. 

. Offer training programs in. technical and managerial 
skills for military personnel to help develop a better 
understanding of the way business operates. 

7. Voluntarily go after cost reduction with resolution, even 
though it may mean less profit. 

8. Do the best job possible regardless of any limitations 
on incentives. 

By the Government: 

1. Devise defense contract terms that will offer genuine 
incentives for cost reduction, early delivery and peak 
efficiency. 

. Allow defense contractors the reasonable rates of profit 
which were intended and provided by the law in order 
to make defense work adequately attractive in a free 
economy. 

. Reimburse contractors for all legitimate costs incurred 
on a job, instead of ruling out such charges as interest, 
accelerated amortization of facilities and similar items. 

. Encourage business to do independent research and 
development of its own origination, thereby releasing 
the great forces available through the decentralization 
of brain power and genius. 

The new approaches I have suggested—both for the short- 
run and for the long-run—must be made within the exhila- 
rating framework of the free-enterprise system, a system that 
has brought about remarkable advances in our material 
welfare. 

In its propaganda, Russia has boasted of its economic 
approach as a great ciumph of advanced thinking. In practice, 
our system is actually the one that has. brought about the 
highest standard of living in the world, while the Russian 
system is leading their people back toward serfdom. 

It is one of the dramatic ironies of history that Karl Marx's 
socialist goal of abundance for all in a classless society has 
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been achieved by the very capitalistic system whose collapse 
he forecast as “inevitable.” 

If we consider the spread in wages between the least and 
the most skilled workers, we find that in Russia those at the 
top of the ladder have a take-home pay 80 times as great 
as those at the bottom. In the United States; the ratio is barely 
10 to 1. 

While we in America want great plenty for all, we must 
remember that this will never be permanently achieved by 
reducing the rewards to our most skilled people, whether 
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worker, manager, soldier, engineer, or any other occupation. 

The Communist Manifesto of Marx and Friedrich Engels 
opened with the portentous words: “A specter is haunting 
Europe—the specter of Communism.” 

Today this specter grimly haunts not only Europe but the 
entire world—a world weary of Cold War and worried about 
a Hot War. 

The challenge to us is plain and pointed. 

We must set ourselves resolutely to the task. For in this 
competition, we must stay ahead—if we are to stay alive. 


“The Most Happy Fella’ 


THE WELL-ROUNDED MAN 
By WALLACE JAMIE, Director of Public Relations, Carnation Company, Los Angeles, California 


Delivered at the 27th Annual Convention, Toastmasters’ International, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, August 15, 1958 


AASTMASTER FRIENDS: I am a little breathless, I 
think, at the prospect of talking to what may be as 
large a group of accomplished speakers as has ever been 

assembled. 

Certainly I am deeply honored at the invitation to join you 
here in Pittsburgh. 

Last August, when I was invited to come, the whole thing 
seemed so remote and improbable that I guess somehow the 
stark terror of appearing before such a formidable assemblage 
of “pros” was subordinated and I accepted . . . and now it’s 
August ... and here J] am... and here you are’... . and it’s 
high time I said something. 

Your excellent executive director, Maury Forley, proposed 
that I build my comments around “the well-rounded man” 
theme, though he cautioned me that undoubtedly some of you 
would perhaps rather hear about the well-rounded woman. 

Like Arturo Toscanini, I'm in favor of women. He is reputed 
to have said, you know: 

“I kissed my first woman and smoked my first cigarette 

on the same day. I have never had time for tobacco since.” 

But I agreed to talk about the “well-rounded man”—using 
the term generically. When I suggested to Maury that he bill 
my talk under the title, “The Most Happy Fella,” he said he 
would do so, but asked if I had considered “Cat On A Hor 
Tin Roof,” pointing out that this title would give me even 
greater and more interesting latitude. Wry fellow, this guy 
Forley. 

through the centuries, volumes have been written about 
“The Happy Life.” If all the experts who expatiated on this 
subject were placed end to end, they would still be pointing 
in all directions. The latest definition of an expert is that he 
is one who is able to avoid all minor mistakes as he sweeps 
on to the grand fallacy. 

I’m not sure that our wisdom on this subject of happiness 
is increasing as civilization “progresses.” 

2,000 years ago Lucius Seneca wrote: 

“All men wish to live happily, but are dull at perceiving 

exactly what it is that ales life happy 

“A happy life consists of a mind which is free, upright, 

undaunted and steadfast beyond the influence of fear or 

desire. A man must be accompanied by a continual 
cheerfulness, a high happiness, which comes indeed from 
on high.” 

I'm not sure all of us have reached the plane where we want 
to be free of all desire, but fear we do want to banish. 

In our contemporary atom era with the threat of the 


annihilation of civilization glaring from every headline, fear 
is mesmerizing the world. 

The New Yorker Magazine the other day quoted an air 
traveler as saying to his seat mate: 

“The way I have it doped, all we have to fear is the 
growing might of Russia, the shrinking purchasing power 
of the dollar, snowballing unemployment, a vastly in- 
creased national debt, and fear itself.” 

The New Yorker, or course, was facetious. But there are 
many who believe that we are becoming a “beat generation” 
and that behind it all is a fear neurosis. 

Where, in the turbulence of our phenomenal era with its 
physical and cultural forces in swift and unprecedented 
chemicalization, is the contemporary “well-rounded man” to 
be found? Where is today’s “Most Happy Fella?” What are 
his characteristics? Is serenity as a state of mind still attainable 
at a time when traditional values and standards appear to be 
tottering? 

Margaret Mead, anthropologist and expert on family affairs, 
told an audience recently that we are not behaving 

“as if we were living at the most responsible moment in 

history.” 

I think she is right. 

So intense is our present world political fermentation, so 
accelerated our scientific development, so profound our 
sociological metamorphosis, so revolutionary our current 
cultural upheaval, that it will take a very special adjustment— 
a consummate balance—to avoid upset. Our very survival 
demands that we develop a host of intellectually-adult men 
and women. Even in owr hectic period, some measure of 
serenity is attainable. 

Several months ago I interviewed a young man seeking an 
assignment with Carnation Company. He said: “You have 
indicated that in your business you can guarantee security. 
Can you also promise serenity?” 

Our Company, of course, is famous for its contented cows. 
We've actually spent millions of dollars, I suppose, ~wuting 
the phrase, “Milk From Contented Cows.” Recently one of our 
small competitors in the West began inscribing on his bottles 
the presumptious legend, “Our cows are not contented; they 
are striving to do better.” 

Now we’re confused. If people are going to nistake con- 
tentment for complacency, maybe we'd better 1orget about 
our contented cows . . . but we wouldn’t want people to 
think we were selling strained milk. 

I hope, however, that we're not as confused as the inebri- 
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ated young man who gunned his Mercedes the wrong way 
down a one-way street. A policeman asked him where he 
thought he was going. “I’m not really sure,” he confessed, 
“but wherever it is, 1 must be late because everybody seems 
to be coming back already.” 

But I'm sort of going down a side street, am I not? Let's 
get back to the “Most Happy Feila.” 

Webster defines “happy” as: 

Favored by hap, luck or fortune . . . 

peace, comfort; joyous. 

Perhaps there is an inherent fallacy here for I think there 
are few who would contend that “well being,” “peace,” “com- 
fort,” “joy” are not so much the outcome of “Luck” as they 
are of right thinking and right acting. That is to say, the 
full, constructive, rewarding life is not the result of fortuitous 
circumstances but rather of controllable and planned growth, 
a development of which every one of us is capable. 

There is, of course, nothing particularly fresh in this view. 
It has been expressed and developed variously through the 
years. 

What may be fresh, however, would be an analysis of the 
effect a fast-changing world is having on our ability to achieve 
this sense of happiness . . . of well being. Believe me, the 
climate in which every one of us lives and moves and has 
his being #s fast changing. And it calls for a new kind of 
adjustment. 

We are apparently surrendering our citizenship in the local 
community to become part of a world community. 

In this age of space travel and of the atom, we will encoun- 
ter increasingly difficult problems in living together on our 
fast-shrinking planet . . . indeed, in our smalling wniverse. In 


enjoying well being, 


World War Il we marvelled when Naval fleets that could 
not see each other engaged in combat. The Navy now refers 


to that ancient day as the “pre ICBM Era.” 

Our security, our way of life, our business systems, our 
profit .. . all are hinged to the development of a world com- 
munity. Historical and ethnological differences lose sig- 
nificance as we identify as one people in a wide cosmos. 

The very exercise of broadening our horizons and moving 
into a new dimension should free our minds to deal with new 
problems whatever their magnitude. The energies and as- 
pirations of men can be stimulated by expanding opportunities. 

The fact, I'm sure, is that we are at the beginning of an 
inevitable cultural revolution. Our unprecedented productivity, 
materially speaking, is increasing income, leisure and educa- 
tion so that we can have more “Most Happy Fellas” . . . we 
can, that is, if more material possessions, more free time and 
extended schooling will increase happiness. And we can if 
our ability to live together in harmony and in peace and 
prosperity reflects the same progress we have achieved in the 
physical sciences. 

I can’t remember who it was who made the profound 
observation: “The art of progress is to preserve order amid 
change and change amid order.” 

It is inevitable, I'm afraid, that in sketching the size and 
shape of the “well-rounded man” as I presumptuously now 
propose to do, my composite creature should have a business 
overtone. As a matter of fact, though, one of my basic 
premises is that, to be effective these days in business or in- 
dustry, a man does need to be well-rounded . . . and when I 
say “weil-rounded,” I’m not referring to the so-called pot- 
bellied executive. 

In any event I'd like, with your indulgence for a few 
minutes now, to discuss the “Most Happy Fella” as I see him. 

What kind of a human being is being formed by the 
modern corporation? Someone said, “The best way to get 
ahead is to act like a swimming duck—keep calm and cool on 
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top, but paddle like everything underneath.” 

Before the advent of “big business,” who had heard of the 
“organization man?” William H. Whyte, Jr., assistant man- 
aging editor of Fortune Magazine in his book of that title, 
points up some of the many threats to the well-being of the 
individual on the contemporary business scene. Whyte is 
worried, and leaves his reader restless and disturbed. 

In his book, Whyte does not protest conformity as such . . . 
he doesn’t object to the gray flannel suit, the Buick, or the 
ranch-type house . . . these may even be symptomatic of 
progress. Whyte does, however, object to the length to which 
certain business organizations go to stifle, confuse and block 
individual thought. He is greatly concerned that inspiration 
will be throttled—that there will be a “triumph of mediocrity 
in reducing organization men to a common denominator of 
thought and the tyranny of the majority.” 

The threat of a destructive, collectivistic thought in business 
has been recognized elsewhere. Whether Harvard: was listen- 
ing to Holly Whyte or arrived at similar conclusions inde- 
pendently is uncertain. It’s improbable they were tuned to 
Whyte since he speaks in the Princeton idiom but the 
Graduate School of Business of Harvard University recently 
modified its admissions criteria. I think you'd be interested 
in hearing how. As fresh as astrophysics itself are the new 
considerations . . . the 1958 yardsticks against which can- 
didates are appraised. Here is a quote from the Admissions 
Committee of the Business School on qualities sought in 
candidates for admission: 

“We are aware that high-test scores and top ranking in 

secondary schools are not very reliable evidence of real 

quality, intellectual or otherwise. 

“We are concerned lest we overvalue the conformist boy 

of verbal facility who has always kept his nose clean, done 

what was expected of him and gone blinkered down the 
middle of the road, grinding out grades as he went. 

Passion, fire, warmth, goodness, feeling, color, humanity, 

eccentric individuality—we value these and do not want 

to see them give way to meek competence.” 

Progressive business apparently concurs with the new 
academic view. Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of one of 
the country’s largest business firms, the Du Pont organization, 
lecturing at Columbia a couple of months ago, told 600 cor- 
porate executives and the students and faculty that 

“. .. the trend toward conformity, security, and general 

avoidance of the personal gamble is a peril to our eco- 

nomic civilization.” 
He said 

“,.. the pastime of keeping one’s nose clean has infiltrated 

all levels of corporate enterprise.” 

Greenewalt made the point that the men who —— today’s 
highest posts fought their way to the top while smdividuality 
was still admired. He suggests that, under the existing pattern, 
our ability to lead may atrophy, executive training programs 
may perpetuate facsimiles and freeze rigid patterns of thought. 
He pleads that we mot grade students on their ability to 
cooperate with the group . . . urges that we encourage in- 
tellectual freedom. 

To the Greeks, of course, a man wasn’t a man unless he 
was a whole man—at once a doer and an intellectual. The 
theory of our culture is that intellectuals (egg heads) are 
not doers, that poets, philosophers, writers, painters are im- 
practical. Exceptions to the rule exist in modern as well as 
ancient history, but there are fewer modern exceptions. Caesar 
wrote history while he made it. Marcus Aurelius wrote 
philosophy while, as emperer, he applied it. British political 
statesmen like Bacon, Disraeli and Churchill were artists and 
scholars. The United States can point to Franklin, Jefferson, 
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Adams. De Gaulle is a prime example of a contemporary 
“egg head.” The Wall Street Journal the other day said: 

“Maybe De Gaulle . . . can remind us . . . that action 

doesn’t require a silencing of the mind.” 

Is today’s “Most Happy Fella” a corporation coward? And, 
if so, is that bad and what's to do about it? 
My answers are that he may well be . . 
probably is bad. Part of the cure may be: 

for colleges to follow the Harvard Business School and put 

a premium on individualism; 

for industry to follow Du Pont’s avowed philosophy and 

reward rather than penalize nonconformists who in the 

long pull are effective and productive; 

for industry to stop putting a premium on safe medioc- 

rity; to stop saying, “You can't get rich here but you 

won't get fired.” 

for Government to reinstate an incentive and reward 

system; and, in general—as far as we can—for us to make 

the prizes commensurate with the risks. After all, this is 

a basic tenet of the free enterprise system. 

Last Fall, during a thirteen week session, Harvard University 
attempted to cross-pollinate 160 corporation executives from 
most states of our Union and from about 22 foreign countries. 
It was my privilege to be a member of the “advanced man- 
agement program” . . . sometimes referred to as the PRE-pot 
bellied executive . . . curriculum. ; 

Like myself, most of the matriculants were oldsters, 38 to 
55. Unlike me, nicst were industrial “wheels.” Most, believe 
me, were vigorous individualists—veterans of the rough-and- 
tumble days of corporation growth. In the 13 weeks of our 
association, we waded chin deep through “case material,” and 
there were about as many solutions for each problem as there 
were students. None of these men had become brittle. Few 
held conservative philosophies. Few would qualify to be 
“guardians of the status quo.” 

Incidentally, this group of old timers who were returned to 
the campus from the pressures of modern business, worked 
indefatigably at Harvard but they seemed to play just as 
intensively. They were 160 very happy and occasionally 
sophomoric VP’s who were not abeve occasionally introducing 
greased pigs and boa constrictors into the dormitory or bribing 
the hawker at the burlesque show to peddle Dr. Miles Mace’s 
book on Business Management in place of the miscellany that 
normally gets sold. I mention this as an illustration of the 
proper balance of work and play, of the serious and relaxed, 
which is a factor in preserving poise under pressure. 

There still is and will continue to be much corporate pio- 
neering, and we will continue to need the resourceful individu- 
alist as juxtaposed to the cooperative conformist. 

Carnation Company yearly visits 50 college campuses and 
interviews about 2,000 students to hire 70 for 14 training 
programs in ovr company. These programs cost us about a 
million dollars a year. For us, as for other corporations, every 
trainee commitment, as you can infer, is a costly one. Our 
general policy . . . I'm not sure how conscious and witting it 
is ... is to hire men from both stables. That is, we recruit 
(as we think) some potential adaptable administrators, 
schooled in managerial skills and concerned primarily with 
human relations and with serving on a smooth-working team. 
In addition, we make an effort to hire a few men with strong 
personal convictions who are “not shy about making unortho- 
dox decisions that will unsettle tested procedures—and their 
colleagues.” 

Truly, in the days ahead we shall encounter a never-before- 
known turbulence. Unprecedented imponderables, unpre- 
dictables, and immeasurables are being introduced into the 
complex chemistry of civilization with breath-catching rapidity. 


. and, if so, that 
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Recently the Harvard Business Review published results of 
a study of 47 top executives that disclosed the characteristics 
which today’s well-rounded executive—business’s “Most Happy 
Fella” is likely to manifest. I'll state a few for you: 

In his early years, the executive's home life was secure— 

happy. 

He is interested in and attached to his family unit. 

He has enjoyed an extended education. 

He takes full advantage of varied educational oppor- 

tunities. 

He was and is active in social organizations. 

He is interested in religion as a force toward developing 

high morals and ethical standards. 

He is interested in people—particularly in enlisting their 

cooperation. 

He has been and is healthy. 

He is not preoccupied with the technical phases of his 

work, but rather in promoting harmonious relationships. 

He has superior mental and analytical ability. 

He is forceful and intense, actively seeking new work to 

be done and new methods of doing it. 

He is objective in facing his personal problems, frank 

and straightforward in his dealings with people and 

spontaneous in his interpersonal relationships. 

He is ambitious and able to identify his ambitions with 

those of his company to an outstanding degree. 

He is interested in the spoken and written word as a 

means of communicating his ideas. 

This last characteristic of the well-rounded business boss 
gives us a clue on how the Toastmaster experience can con- 
tribute to success and happiness. It is a truism in industry that, 
when communication fails, business fails. Contrariwise, when 
communication is clear and ample, the chances for business 
success are much better. It follows, then, that industry's well- 
rounded man would be ideaful and capable of expressing his 
ideas. 

Our company knows few better experiences for its people 
than the Toastmaster program. Carnation has its own systems 
for testing and evaluating employees but we watch with par- 
ticular interest those co-workers who are testing themselves 
through Toastmaster activity. Industry can point to instance 
upon instance where a nervous, tentative, inarticulate super- 
visor became—as a result of Toastmaster activity—assured, 
decisive, articulate, impressive. Our management, like that 
of most national companies, commends the toastmaster pro- 
gram to its people—counts it as an evidence of dedication and 
right ambition—looks for greater flexibility, better balance, 
more complete adjustment in those who are part of the 
toastmaster program. We look to them for more skill in the 
ability to work effectively and harmoniously with others. 

I'm afraid I am talking as though business knows all the 
answers. Business tends to talk that way. We even have the 
Indians fooled. 

Harry Bullis, chairman of the board of General Mills, tells 
of the experience of a friend who went duck hunting in 
Northern Minnesota. We passed through an Indian reservation 
and met the old chief who was the sage of the community. 
Like most of us, this friend has a deep respect for the Indian's 
ability to observe nature and predict the weather. So he 
asked the chief about the coming winter . . . would it be a 
hard winter, or a mild one? 

The Indian replied that it would be a very Aard winter . . . 
big snow, big drifts, plenty cold, heavy ice. 

“How can you tell this?” the friend asked. 

The chief gave a very profound but honest answer. He said: 
“Me see white man banking house putting on storm windows!” 

Be assured that the high failure ratio of new businesses is 
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a constant reminder that we know very few answers. But 
there is one thing we are learning which I think is worthy of 
emphasis. It is this: that about nine out of every ten trainees 
who fail in their early assignments in business do so because 
of inability to work well with others. Only one failure in ten 
can be attributed to lack of technical qualification. 

There is a trend toward more emphasis in education on 
what we call culture and less, particularly at the undergraduate 
level, on special knowledges and techniques. Today's liberal 
arts graduate less often gets the brush-off at the personnel 
office. Advanced degrees are becoming much more common 
and often study in specialized areas, including the field of 
business administration itself, is deferred until the graduate 
level. Industry more and more is viewing the Master of 
Business Administration degree as the license to practice in 
this relatively new “profession.” 

Men are men before they are businessmen and the purpose 

of education is infinitely broader than to make them better 
businessmen. The objective of collegiate education is to 
stimulate inquiry and promote development in every direction, 
to spark imagination, Build a right sense of values, and speed 
achievement of intellectual maturity. The stimulation which 
Toastmasters’ Clubs provide in furnishing a forum for idea- 
exchange promotes intellectual development in a very tangible 
way. 
The well-rounded man is the one who is aware of what the 
colleges call “the humanities.” There is a genuine hazard that 
the pressures of our new way of life may deprive us of an 
opportunity to develop humanistic instincts. Paradoxically, 
the new key role which business plays in our civilization im- 
poses responsibilities of social leadership which involve an 
understanding, not only of business, but of society as well— 
the need for an awareness of moral and aesthetic values. New 
courses designed to build broader gauge executives which 
stress the human factor in management will only go a very 
little of the distance to meet that need. The study of literature, 
history and the arts will need to be blended in, too. And 
businessmen are now being sent by their companies to courses 
in these fields. 

I certainly don’t mean to suggest that the well-rounded 
man meeds to have extended education. As a matter of fact, 
many of the most remarkable, broadly developed leaders in 
my acquaintance are not college people. Self-education usually 
promotes great breadth as well as depth. Reading in itself, 
if it is thoughtfully planned, can provide magnificent scope. 

How very regrettable it is that television and the legion 
of other distractions which confront us, so sharply reduce the 
amount and narrow the kind of reading most of us undertake. 
We need to read more for idea-refreshment. 

Under today’s scheme of living, tensions seem to compound. 
In a recent report on “Executive Tension in Business,” the 
Life Extension Foundation reflects that office people smoke 
too much, exercise too little, have no hobbies or extracurricu- 
lar activities. Ten thousand businessmen were surveyed. The 
Foundation found that 13% of the group were nerve-wracked 
as a result of personality conflicts, job insecurity, worry over 
health, finances, office or home problems, or deficiencies in 
personal living habits. 

Manifestly, we need to relax. This is an art which the 
“Most Happy Fella” can . . . and must . . . cuitivate. In a 
scientific sense, relaxation is “the correct release of aroused 
nervous energies through one outlet or another, Most relax- 
ing is done unconsciously but effectively. When the business- 
man arrives home . . . assuming that his personality and social 


1 McGraw Hil! Book Co., Inc. 1957. 
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skills are intact .. . he talks about different things closer to 
his heart; he laughs, he does things for others, he takes time 
for imaginings . . . he shifts from business ideas to the 
pleasanter corridors which lead to music, art, painting, books. 
I understand Dr. Smedley is fond of quoting the statement, 

“We learn in moments of pleasure.” 

How true this is . . . and how important then that we move 
in a congenial atmosphere. 

Sears Roebuck’s board chairman, Theodore V. Houser, is 
one of many top United States business leaders who is sensi- 
tive to the conflicts that exist between culture and the corpora- 
tion. He has written a book! titled, “Big Business and Human 
Values” in which he contends in effect that pursuing business 
ends without sacrificing human richness, dignity and effective- 
ness is not only compatible with success, but can be the basis 
for imcreasimg success. 

The acknowledgement is becoming more general that “no 
man is an island,” that man is essentially social, that he needs 
to belong, and that he needs goals to grow toward. 

Increasingly, there is acceptance of the concept of the 
multi-dimensional man. No need to starve in a self-imposed 
vacuum of commerce when there is a latent appreciation for 
the aesthetic in most of us. 

For the well-rounded man, the doors of literature, history, 
economics, philosophy, religion, education and politics ere 
open. Life enjoys a deeper perspective, an enrichment in which 
love, understanding, generosity and compassion find abiding 
place. 

Such qualities provide a solid foundation for well-rounded- 
ness ... in business as elsewhere. Broad moral, ethical and 
religious perceptions and convictions are characteristic of the 
whole man. Really, to be a “Most Happy Fella,” a man must 
not be primarily or overtly a technician. He must know his 
job's ultimate purpose and its relation to the whole scheme of 
things. 

In a period of material abundance, there need not be 
spiritual depletion. Our wealth of the world’s can, if we 
think straight in this critical period, be a broad-scale blessing. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee says the 20th Century will go 
down in history as the age in which men dared to think of the 
welfare of all mankind as a practical objective. 

How grateful we who live in the free world should be that 
we do not live in a “welfare” state where both owr well-being 
and that of the state is in someone else’s hands. And how vital 
it is that we recognize that our personal prosperity and 
happiness is indivisible from that of our community, our 
nation and the world. 

And the really important thing is our recognition that this 
happiness is something we achieve for ourselves. 

The Psalmist tells us? 

“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” 

Broader by far than the narrow limits of our business 
perspective, infinitely wider even than the breadth of our 
cultural outlook is the spiritual horizon which each of us can 
claim. 

Progression in this direction can be measureless, levelop- 
ment unbounded . . . infinite. 

The right activity for each of us is to be man. Our daily 
human occupation is one of the opportunities we have to 
express the gratitude and joy we feel for the full life which 
we claim. 

Permit me to wish for each of you here tonight the full 
complement of confidence and achievement which is the heri- 
tage of the well-rounded man. 

May you all be “Most Happy Fellas!” 

Good night. 





